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PREFACE, 


Tus Historica, MaGazine closes its sixth volume in the midst of a struggle 
which will for the next century be a matter of historic research and examination, 
and which in its overwhelming importance seems to banish for a season the study 
of the past. This is not so in reality. Our past history now more than ever 


claims, and is receiving the attention of thinking men. If 


- . «+. Politics are base, 
And letters do not cheer ; 
Still, far in the depths of history, 
The light is shining clear.’’ 


And to that light we turn. 

The troubles of the country have not, of course, been without their effect on 
the Magazine; but it is still vigorous, and, in the hopes of greater usefulness, calls 
on its friends to aid in extending its circulation, In many parts of the country it 
is as yet scarcely known, but with a little exertion on the part of our friends, 
many will readily become subscribers, and thus enable us to accomplish our long- 
cherished desire of increasing the size of the Magazine, and introducing new and 


striking features, 











4 PREFACE. 








We have, in the present volume, given several important Revolutionary diaries 
and letters, as well as documents relating to our earlier history, and valuable 
papers read before Historical Societies; and we close our year’s labor with the con- 
viction that the volume is a fit sequel to its predecessors, and token of future 
usefulness, J. G. S. 

December 1, 1862. 
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An Account of the Late Revolution in New- 
England. Written by Mr. Nathanael 
Byfield, to his Friends, de. 


GENTLEMEN, 

Here being an opportunity of sending 
for London, by a Vessel that loaded at Long- | 
Island, and for want of a Wind put in here ;| 
and not knowing that there will be the like 
from this Country suddenly, I am willing to | 
give you some brief Account of the most 
remarkable things that have hapned here 
within this Fortnight last past; concluding 
that till about that time, you will have re- 
ceived per Carter, a full Account of the 
management of Affairs here. Upon the 
Eighteenth Instant, about Eight of the 
Clock in the Morning, in Boston, it was re- 
ported at the South end of the Town, That 
at the North end they were all in Arms; 
and the like Report was at the Worth end, 
respecting the South end: Whereupon Cap- 
tain John George was immediately seized, 
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and about nine of the clock the Drums beat 
thorough the Town; and an Ensign was set 
up upon the Beacon. Then Mr. Bradstreet, 
Mr. Dantforth, Major Richards, Dr. Cooke, 
and Mr. Addington dc. were brought to 
the Council-house by a Company of Soldiers 
under the Command of Captain AZil/. The 
mean while the People in Arms, did take up 
and put into Goal, Justice Bullivant, Jus- 
tice Foacroft, Mr. Randolf, Sheriff Sherlock, 
Captain Ravenscroft, Captain White, Fare- 
wel, Broadbent, Crafford, Larkin, Smith, 


jand many more, as also Mercey the then 


Goal-keeper, and put Scates the Bricklayer 
in his place. About Noon, in the Gallery 
at the Council-house, was read the Declara- 
tion here inclosed. Then a Message was 
sent to the Fort to Sir Hdmund Andross, 
By Mr. Oliver and Mr. Eyres, signed by 
the Gentlemen then in the Council-Chamber, 
(which is here also inclosed) ; to inform him 
how unsafe he was like to be if he did not 
deliver up himself, and Fort and Govern- 
ment forthwith, which he was loath to do. 
By this time, being about two of the Clock 
(the Lecture being put by) the Town was 
generally in Arms, and so many of the 
Countrey came in, that there was Twen- 
ty Companies in Boston, besides a great 
many that appeared at Charles Town that 
could not get over (some say Fifteen Hun- 
dred). There then came Information to 
the Soldiers, That a Boat was come from 
the Frigat that made towards the Fort, 
which made them haste thither, and come 
to the Sconce soon after the Boat got 
thither; and ’tis said that Governor An- 
dross, and about half a score Gentlemen, 
were coming down out of the Fort; but the 
Boat being seized, wherein were small Arms, 
Hand-Granadoes, and a quantity of Match, 
the Governour and the rest went in again- 
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whereupon Mr. John Nelson, who was at! the Direction and Blessing of our most Gra 
the head of the Soldiers, did demand the} cious God: I remain 


Fort and the Governor, who was loath to 
submit to them; but at length did come 
down, and was with the Gentlemen that 
were with him, conveyed to the Council- 
house, where Mr. Bradstreet and the rest 
of the Gentlemen waited to receive him; 
to whom Mr, Stoughton first spake, telling 
him, He might thank himself for the present 
disaster that had befallen him, @c. He was 
then confined for that night to Mr. John 
Usher’s house under strong Guards, and 
the next day conveyed to the Fort, (where 
he yet remains, and with him Lieutenant 
Collonel Ledget) which is under the Com- 
mand of Mr. John Nelson ; and at the Cas- 
tle, which is under the Command of Mr. 
John Fairweather, is Mr. West, Mr. Gra- 
ham, Mr. Palmer, and Captain Tryfroye. 
At that time Mr. Dudley was out upon the 
Circuit, and was holding a Court at Southold 
on Long-Island. And on the 21s¢. Instant 
he arrived at Newport, where he heard the 
News. The next day Letters came to him, 
advising him not to come home; he there- 
upon went over privately to Major Smith’s 
at Naraganzett, and advice is this day come 
hither, that yesterday about a dozen young 
men, most of their own heads, went thither 
to demand him; and are gone with him 
down to Boston. We have also advice, 
that on Firyday last towards evening, Sir 
Edmond Andross did attempt to make an 
escape in Womans Apparel, and pass’d two 
Guards, and was stopped at the third, being 
discovered by his Shoes, not having changed 
them. We are here ready to blame you 
sometimes, that we have not to this day re- 
ceived advice concerning the great Changes 
in England, and in particular how it is like 
to fair with us here; who do hope and be- 
lieve that all these things will work for our 
Good; and that you will not be wanting to 
promote the Good of a Country that stands 
in such need as New England does at this 
day. The first day of May, according to 
former Usage, is the Election-day at Road 
Island ; and many do say they intend their 
choice there then. I have not farther to 
trouble you with at present, but recom- 
mending you, and all our affairs with you, to 





Gentlemen, 
Your Most Humble Servant at Command, 
NATHANAEL BYFIELD. 


Bristol, April 29. 1689. 


Through the Goodness of God there 
hath been no Blood shed. Nath. Clark is 


|in Plymouth Gaol, and John Smith in Gaol 
here, all waiting for News from England. 


The Declaration of the Gentlemen, Mer- 
chants, and Inhabitants of Boston, and 
the Country Adjacent, April 18.-1689. 


§. 1. We have seen more than a decad ot 
Years rolled away, since the Znglish World 
had the Discovery ofan horrid Popish Plot; 
wherein the bloody Devotoes of Rome had 
in their Design and Prospect no less than 
the extinction of the Protestant Religion: 
which mighty Work they called the utter 
subduing of a Pestilent Heresy ; wherein 
(they said) there never were such hopes of 
Success since the Death of Queen Mary, as 
now in our days. And we were of all men 
the most insensible, if we should apprehend 
a Countrey so remarkable for the true Pro- 
fession and pure Exercise of the Protestant 
Religion as New-England is, wholly uncon- 
cerned in the Infamous Plot. To crush and 
break a Countrey so entirely and signally 
made up of Reformed Churches, and at 
length to involve it in the miseries of an 
utter Extirpation, must needs carry even a 
Supererogation of merit with it among such 
as were intoxicated with a Bigotry inspired 
into them by the great Scarlet Whore. 

§. II. To get us within the reach of the 
desolation desired for us, it was no improper 
thing that we should first have our Charter 
Vacated, and the hedge which kept us from 
the wild Beasts of the field, effectually 
broken down. The accomplishment of this 
was hastned by the unwearied sollicitations, 
and slanderous accusations of a man, for his 
Malice and Falshood, well known unto us 
all. Our Charter was with a most injurious 
pretence (and scarce that) of Law, con- 
demned before it was possible for us to ap- 
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year at Westminster in the legal defence of 
it; and without a fair leave to answer for 
our selves, concerning the Crimes falsly 
laid to our charge, we were put under a 
President and Council, without any liberty 
for an Assembly, which the other American 
Plantations have, by a Commission from 
His Majesty. 

§. Il. The Commission was as Illegal 
for the form of it, as the way of obtaining it 
was Malicious and unreasonable: yet we 
made no Resistance thereunto as we could 
easily have done; but chose to give all 
Mankind a Demonstration of our being a 
people sufficiently dutiful and loyal to our 
King: and this with yet more Satisfaction, 
because we took pains to make our selves 
believe as much as ever we could of the 
Whedle then offer’d unto us; That his 
Magesty’s desire was no other than the 
happy encrease and advance of these Prov- 
inces by their more immediate Dependance 
on the Crown of England. And we were 
convinced of it by the courses immediate- 
ly taken to damp and spoyl our Trade ; 
whereof decayes and complaints presently 
filled all the Country; while in the mean 
time neither the Honour nor the Treasure 
of the King was at all advanced by this new 
Model of our Affairs, but a considerable 
Charge added unto the Crown. 

§. IV. In little more than half a Year we 
saw this Commission superseded by another, 
yet more Absolute and Arbitrary, with 
which Sir Hdmond Andross arrived as 
our Governour; who besides his Power, 
with the Advice and Consent of his Coun- 
cil, to make Laws and raise Taxes as he 
pleased ; had also Authority by himself to 
Muster and Imploy all Persons residing in 
the Territory as occasion shall serve; and 
to transfer such Forces to any English plan- 
tation in America, as occasion shall require. 
And several Companies of Souldiers were 
now brought from Hurope, to support what 
was to be imposed upon us, not without re- 
peated Menaces that some hundreds more 
were intented for us, 

§. V. The Government was no sooner in 
these Hands, but care was taken to load 
Preferments principally upon such Men as 
were strangers to, and haters of the People: 
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and every ones Observation hath noted, 
what Qualifications recommended a Man to 
publick Offices and Employments, only here 
and there a good Man was used, where 
others could not easily be had; the Gov- 
ernour himself, with Assertions now and 
then falling from him, made us jealous that 
it would be thought for his Majesties Inter- 
est, if this People were removed and an- 
other succeeded in their room: And his 
far-fetch’d Instruments that were growing 
rich among us, would gravely inform us, 
that it was not for his Majesties Interest 
that we should thrive. But of all our Op- 
pressors we were chiefly sqgueez’d by a crew 
of abject Persons, fetched from New- York, 
to be the Tools of the Adversary, standing 
at our right hand ; by these were extraordi- 
nary and intollerable Fees extorted from 
every one upon all occasions, without any 
Rules but those of their own insatiable Av- 
arice and Beggary; and even the probate 
of a Will must now cost as many Pounds 
perhaps as it did Shillings heretotore; nor 
could a small Volume contain the other Il- 
legalities done by these Horse-leeches in the 
two or three Years that they have been 
sucking of us; and what Laws they made it 
was as impossible for us to know,* as danger- 
ous for us to break; but we shall leave the 
Men of Jpswich and of Plimotuh (among 
others) to tell the story of the kindness which 
has been shown them upon this account. 
Doubtless a Land so ruled as once New- 
England was, has not without many fears 
and sighs beheld the wicked walking on 
every side, and the vilest Men exalted, 

§. VI. It was now plainly affirmed, both 
by some in open Council, and by the same 
in private converse, that the*people in Vew- 
England were all Slaves, and the only dif- 
ference between them and Slaves is their 
not being bought and sold; and it was a 
maxim delivered in open Court unto us by 
one of the Council, that we must not think 
the Priviledyes of English men would fol- 
low us to the end of the World: Accord- 
ingly we have been treated with multiplied 
contradictions to Magna Charta, the rights 
of which we laid claim unto. Persons who 


* He would neither suffer them to be printed, nor 
fairly published, 
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did but peaceably object against the raising 
of Taxes without an Assembly, have been for 
it fined, some twenty, some thirty, and others 
fifty Pounds. Packt and pickt Juries have 

been very common things among us, when, 
under a pretended form of Law, the trouble 
of some honest and worthy Men has been 
aimed at: but when some of this Gang have 
been brought upon the Stage, for the most 
detestable Enormities that ever the Sun be- 
held, all Men have with Admiration seen 
what methods have been taken that they 
might not be treated according to their 
Crimes. Without a Verdict, yea, without 
a Jury sometimes have People been fined 


Habeas Corpus allowed unto them. In 
short, when our Oppressors have been a 
little out of Mony, *twas but pretending 
some Offence to be enquired into, and the 


into no small Expence to answer the De- 
mands of the Officers, who must have Mony | 
of them, or a Prison for them, tho none 





tho besides our purchase of them from the 
Natives; and, besides our actual peaceable 
unquestioned possession of them for near 
threescore Years, and besides the Promise 
of K. Charles II. in his Proclamation sent 
over to us in the Year 1683, That no Man 
here shall receive any Prejudice in his Free- 
hold or Estate: We had the Grant of our 
Lands, under the Seal of the Council of 
Plimouth: which Grant was Renewed and 
Confirmed unto us by King Charles I. un- 
der the Great Seal of England ; and the 
General Court which consisted of the Pat- 
entees and their Associates, had made par- 


i ticular Grants hereof to the several Zowns 
most unrighteously; and some not of the | 
meanest Quality have been kept in long and | 
close Imprisonment without any the least | 
Information appearing against them, or an | 
curing of them, A General Act, published 


(though *twas now deny’d by the Govern- 
our that there was any such Thing as a 
Town) among us; to all which Grants the 
General Court annexed for the further se- 


under the Seal of the Colony, in the Year 
1684. Yet we were every day told, That 


no Man was owner of a Foot of Land in 
most innocent of Men were continually put | 


all the Colony. Accordingly, Writs of In- 
trusion began every where to be served on 
| People, that after all their Sweat and their 
| Cost upon their formerly purchased Lands, 





could accuse them of any Misdemeanour. | thought themselves Free-holders of what 
§. VII. To plunge the poor People every | they had. And the Governor caused the 
where into deeper Incapacities, there was | Lands pertaining to these and those partic- 
one very comprehensive Abuse given to us;| «lar Men, to be measured out for his Crea- 
Multitudes of pious and sober Men through | tures to take possession of; and the Right 
the Land, scrupled the Mode of Swearing} Owners, for pulling up the Stakes, have 
on the Book, desiring that they might Swear | passed through Molestations enough to tire 
with an uplifted Hand, agreeable t to the an-/all the patience in the World. They are 
cient Custom of the Colony ; ; and though | more than a few, that were by Terrors driv- 
we think we can prove that the Common | en to take Patents for their Lands at exces- 
Law amongst us (as well as in some other | sive rates, to save them from the next that 
places under the Hnglish Crown) not only | might petition for them: and we fear that 
indulges, but even commands and enjoins! the forcing of the People at the Hastward 
the Rite of lifting the Hand in Swearing ; | hereunto, gave too much Rise to the late 
yet they that had this Doubt, were still put | unhappy Invasion made by the Jndians on 
by from serving upon any Juries; and|them. Blanck Patents were got ready for 
many of them were most unaccountably | the rest of us, to be sold at a Price, that all 
Fined and Imprisoned. Thus one Griev-|the Mony and Moveables in the Territor y 
ance is a Trojan Horse, in the Belly of| could scarce have paid. And several Zowns 
which it is not easy to recount how many | in the Country had their Commons begg’d 
insufferable Vexations have been contained.) by Persons (even by some of the Council 
§. VIII. Because these things could not | themselves) who had been privately encour- 
make us miserable fast enough, there was a' aged thereunto, by those that sought for 
notable Discovery made of we knownot what Occasions to impoverish a Land already 
flaw in all our Titles to our Lands ; and,' Peeled, Meeted out and Trodden down. 
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§. IX. All the Council were not ingaged 
in these ill Actions, but those of them which 
were true Lovers of their Country, were 
seldom admitted to, and seldomer consulted 
at the Debates which produced these un- 
righteous Things: Care was taken to keep 
them under Disadvantages; and the Gov- 
ernor, with five or six more, did what they 
would. We bore all these, and many more 
such Things, without making any attempt 
for any Relief; only Mr. Mather, purely out 
of respect unto the Good of his Afflicted 
Country, undertook a Voyage into Eng- 
land ; which when these Men suspected him 
to be preparing for, they used all manner of 
Craft and Rage, not only to interrupt his 
Voyage, but to ruin his Person too. God 
having through many Difficulties given him 
to arrive at White-hall, the King, more 
than once or twice, promised him a certain 
Magna Charta for a speedy Redress of 
many things which we were groaning un- 
der: and in the mean time said, Zhat our 
Governor should be written unto, to forbear 
the Measures that he was upon. However, 
after this, we were injured in those very 
Things which were complained of; and be- 
sides what Wrong hath been done in our 
Civil Concerns, we suppose the Ministers, 
and the Churches every where have seen 
our Sacred Concerns apace going after them: 
How they have been Discountenanced, has 
had a room in the reflections of every man, 
that is not a stranger in our Israel. 

§ X. And yet that our Calamity might 
not be terminated here, we are again Briar’d 
in the Perplexities of another Indian War; 
how, or why, is a mystery too deep for us 
to unfold, And tho’ ’tis judged that our Zn- 
dian Enemies are not above 100. in num- 
ber, yet an Army of One thousand English 
hath been raised for the Conquering of 
them; which Army of our poor Friends 
and Brethren now under Popish Com- 
manders (for in the Army as well as in the 
Council, Papists are in Commission) has 
been under such a conduct, that not one 
Indian hath been kill’d, but more English 
are supposed to have died through sickness 
and hardship, than we have adversaries there 
alive; and the whole War hath been so 
managed, that we cannot but suspect in it, a 





branch of the Plot to bring us low ; which 
we leave to be further enquir’d into in due 
time. 

§ XI. We did nothing against these Pro- 
ceedings, but only cry to our God; they 
have caused the ery of the Poor to come 
unto him, and he hears the ery of the Af- 
Jlicted. We have been quiet hitherto, and 
so still we should have been, had not the 
Great God at this time laid us under a 
double engagement to do something for our 
security: besides, what we have in the 
strangely unanimous inclination, which our 
Countrymen by extreamest necessities are 
driven unto. For first, we are informed 
that the rest of the English America is 
Alarmed with just and great fears, that they 
may be attaqu’d by the French, who have 
lately (’tis said) already treated many of 
the English with worse then Turkish Cru- 
elties ; and while we are in equal danger of 
being surprised by them, it is high time we 
should be better guarded, than we are like 
to be while the Government remains in the 
hands by which it hath been held of late. 
Moreover, we have understood (though the 
Governour has taken all imaginable care to 
keep us all ignorant thereof) that the Al- 
mighty God hath been pleased to prosper 
the noble undertaking of the Prince of Or- 
ange, to preserve the three Kingdoms from 
the horrible brinks of Popery and Slavery, 
and to bring to a Condign punishment those 
worst of men, by whom English Liberties 
have been destroy’d; in compliance with 
which Glorious Action, we ought surely to 
follow the Patterns which the Nobility, 
Gentry and Commonalty in several parts of 
those Kingdoms have set before us, though 
they therein chiefly proposed to prevent 
what we already endure. 

§ XII. We do therefore seize upon the 
Persons of those few ZiJ men which have 
been (next to our Sins) the grand Authors 
of our Miseries; resolving to secure them, 
for what Justice, Orders from his Highness, 
with the English Parliament shall direct, 
lest, ere we are aware, we find (what we 
may fear, being on all sides in danger) our 
selves to be by them given away to a For- 
reign Power, before such Orders can reach 
unto us; for which Orders we now humbly 
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wait. In the mean time firmly believing, 
that we have endeavoured nothing but what 
meer Duty to God and our Country calls 
for at our Hands: We commit our Zr- 
terprise unto the Blessing of Him, who hears 
the cry of the Oppressed, and advise all our 
Neighbours, for whom we have thus ven- 
tured our selves, to joyn with us in Prayers 
and all just Actions, for the Defence of the 
Land, 


At the Town-House in Boston, April 18. 
1689. 


Sir, 

Our Selves and many others the Inhabitants 
of this Town, and the Places adjacent, be- 
ing surprized with the Peoples sudden tak- 
ing of Arms ; in the first motion whereof 
we were wholly ignorant, being driven by 
the present Accident, are necessitated to ac- 
quaint your Excellency, that for the quiet- 
ing and securing of the People inhabiting 
in this Country from the imminent Dan- 
gers they many ways lie open and exposed 
to, and tendring your own Safety, We 
judge it necessary you forthwith surrender 
and deliver up the Government and Forti- 
Jication to be preserved and disposed ac- 
cording to Order and Direction from the 
Crown of England, which suddenly is ex- 
pected may arrive ; promising all security 
Jrom violence to your Self or any of your 
Gentlemen or Souldiers in Person and Es- 
tate: Otherwise we are assured they will 
endeavour the taking of the Fortification 
by Storm, if any Opposition be made. 


To Sir Edmond Andross Kz. 


Waite Winthrop. Elisha Cook. 
Simon Bradstreet, Isaac Addington. 
William Stoughton. John Nelson. 
Samuel Shrimpton, Adam Winthrop. 
Bartholomew Gidney, Peter Sergeant. 
William Brown. John Foster, 
Thomas Danforth, David Waterhouse. 
John Richards. 

[Nathanael Byfield, son of Richard Byfield, Pastor of 
Long Ditton, Surrey, came to America in 1674, and 
settled at Boston. He held high offices, having heen 
Judge of the Vice-admiralty, First Justice of the Court 
of General Sessions, and Member of the Council. He 
was one of the founders of Bristol, R. I., and resided 


there for a time; died at Boston, June 6, 1738, in his 
80th year. ] 
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HOW CARTIER’S VOYAGE, IN 1541, WAS 
REGARDED IN SPAIN AND PORTUGAL. 


AmoneG the papers contained in the valu- 
able “ Colleccion de Documentos,” edited by 
Buckingham Smith, Esq., are some which 
have a Canadian interest, being no less than 
a series of papers in regard to the voyage of 
Jacques Cartier, in 1541. They evince the 
jealousy with which Spain viewed every 
attempt made by any other nation, except 
Portugal, to enter into the New World for 
conquest and colonization, or even for the 
purpose of trading or trafticking on the coast. 
The claim of Portugal to a division by the 
line of demarcation she indeed recognized, 
but viewed with chagrin the indifference of 
her neighbor to her American interests, and 
in vain endeavored to inspire her with her 
own exclusiveness. Ere long Portuguese 
nationality was to be swallowed up, and the 
whole peninsula acknowledge but one head. 
Then, too, America, from pole to pole, was 
her own, From the frozen rocks of Labra- 
dor to Terra del Fuego, Spain conferred 
forever her Spanish names, and fondly hoped 
to make her power there as perpetual as 
the appellations she bestowed, 

On the news of the preparations making 
in France for a transatlantic voyage of dis- 
covery and exploration, the king of Spain 
called the Council of the Indies to take 
proper steps to defeat the attempt of France. 
Spies were dispatched to that country to 
learn the extent and armament of the fleet, 
its intended course, its views, and its pro- 
jects. The entrance of a new power into 
the field was too momentous a subject to be 
allowed to pass without the utmost effort 
being rade to close every avenue, to defend 
every point. Was the object of France to 
settle, to establish a stronghold with ulterior 
views, or actually to attack the rising cities 
of the Spanish colonies? To be prepared 
for any event, detachments of soldiers were 
to be sent to every port in the New World, 
that no French corsair, swooping suddenly 
down, should seize the galleons or the treas- 
ure vault. 

The possibility of an attempted French 
settlement in Florida, for the purpose of 
depredating on Spanish commerce, was fore- 








‘ 





’ 
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seen long before Ribault’s voyage, and its 
utter extirpation decided upon before Me- 
lendez thought of Florida. We thus have 
new light on that tragic history: and the 
facility’ with which the Florida French 
turned buccaneers, justified the fears of 
Spain, and explains the policy which, when 
actually put in practice, they cunningly 
cloaked with the convenient mantle of re- 
ligious fervor, 

The struggle in Florida, viewed in this 
light, was necessarily one of life and death, 
and neither party expected, as doubtless 
neither would have given, quarter. 


From the documents in the volume we 
select the following : 


hs 


Relation of what is said by the Spy sent by 
the Council of the Indies to France, to learn 
somewhat of the Fleets preparing there, 
1541, 


He says, that in Crucique two ships are 
fitting out, one of one hundred and thirty 
tons burden, the other of one hundred and 
twenty, well equipped with artillery and mu- 
nitions, with one hundred and eighty men. 
He could not learn where they were going ; 
said to be on an adventure, 

That in St. Malo de VIsle, on the coast 
of Bretagne, there were fitting out, by order 
of the king of France, thirteen vessels, very 
well equipped with much artillery and all 
kinds of munitions and supplies for over two | 
years; of this fleet Jacques Cartier had com- 
mand, with whom, and with a father-in-law 
of his who supplied the fleet, he conversed, 
and learned from them that they were going 
to settle a land which is called Canada, and 
that to settle it and build a fort they were 
carrying workmen and all kinds of tools; 
he was making great haste. In the fleet it 
was said that they would sail at the middle of 
April, this year, or at the end of it, and that | 
more than two thousand five hundred men 
would go on it. This Jacques Cartier said 
that this fleet had first certain ships that 
were ready to go to the cod-fishery. 

That in the port of Morlaix, and in Brest, 





and in Quimper Corentin, were two ships 


and two galleons very well’ manned ; they 
were fitted out by gentlemen of that land: 
they said that they were bound for the coast 
of Brazil, and they even named the Rio de 
la Plata, and that they would sail before 
Easter. 

That in Anaflor and Conaflor, four very 
good and well-manned galleons were fitting 
out: it was said for certain that they would 
join the thirteen other ships of St. Malo. 

That in Dieppe he learned that from 
that port there had sailed fourteen or fif- 
teen ships and galleons for Malagueta and 
Brazil, and that they also expected to go to 
the Rio de la Plata; and that, at the said 
town of Dieppe, he saw them fitting out five 
ships of as much as one hundred and thirty 
tons, some said to go with the fleet, others 
to go to Brazil and the Rio de la Plata, 
others that they were going to discover 
certain lands and islands; he could not learn 
the certainty. 

That it was said that the ships which had 
sailed from Dieppe, and the five that were 
then fitting out, were sent out by a very 
rich man of that kingdom trading by sea in 
all its kingdoms, whom they call the “ Vis- 
count de Dieppe.” 

On seeing this relation this spy was or- 
dered to return to France and learn at the 
ports what these ships had done; and whether 
they had sailed, and with what force, muni- 
tions, and supplies; and whither they were 
going or what intentions they had, and 
whether they had armed; whether other 
ships were fitting out,—and to bring an en- 
tire account of all. 


II. 


What is determined in the Council of State 
and of the Indies on what is presented touch- 
ing the object of the French fleet, in reply to 
his Majesty. 


On seeing the heads of the letter addressed 
by his Majesty to the Most Reverend Car- 
dinal of Toledo and the relation from France, 
and what had been gathered there hy the 
spy sent by way of Christobal de Haro, a copy 
whereof is sent to his Majesty, it appears 
to be apparently true what is said therein: 
that the first land to which they are going 
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is 760 leagues distant from St. Malo, in Brit- 
tany, where the fleet is equipping; that it 
can be no land but that which enters by the 
coast of the Vacallaos, being the same land 
which it is pretended the Bretons discov- 
ered many days since,* because thereto is 
just the said seven hundred and sixty leagues, 
and there is no other land laid down on 
the map, where the said seven hundred 
and sixty leagues could be made out, and 
there and further on the coast that runs to- 
wards Florida, which is the discovery made 
by the Licentiate Ayllon and Estevan Go- 
mez, and is now granted to the Adelantado 
Soto. And this is believed to be the real 
state of the case, because adding the other 
seven hundred leagues which they say they 
must pass further, they place themselves 
near the Bahama Channel, which is in the 
best spot that they can take, in preparation 
for the time when war breaks out with 
France, to do damage to the ships of the 
Indies: for the most of them come by the 
said Bahama Channel, and not one can pass 
without their taking it. And this seems to 
be their principal intention, to go and settle 
that coast, because even though the land 
should prove useless, this voyage is a very 
great step towards their design ; this being 
so, it is clear that they are going to settle 
within your Majesty’s limits. 

And because there is no more certainty 
of their voyage than as stated, it seems best 
in order to acquire it, as your Majesty 
orders one caravel to be sent after the fleet, 
to send two, so that if one should be lost 
the other may return with the news; and 
also to send another caravel to go to the 
Cape Verde islands, to learn whether the 
fleet has passed there (for ‘some maintain 
that it may be that they will go to the Rio 
de la Plata and towards the coast of Mara- 
fion), in case they have gone that way, so as 
to know the truth to the root; this caravel 
may go and return sooner, and knowing 
that they have not gone that way, it will 


* On old maps some say, “Land of the Bretons ;”’ 
on others, “Land of Portugal ;’’ on another they say 
the French discovered it. 

There is another, which says in Latin: ‘ Terra ista 
dicitur de los Macallaos quam prefectus quidam sive 
archigubernius Britannie regis invenit ingens in (? ibi) 
capistium copia, quos Vacallaos dicunt.” 


be certain that they have gone to the coast 
of Bacallaos ; and until one of the said cara- 
vels returns, or we know otherwise of the 
French fleet, that no fleet sail at all, but 
when August sets in, the supplies be made 
that will be needed till April, and five hun- 
dred soldiers for a year, raised as a base for 
what should be necessary in case a fleet has 
to be fitted out. If not necessary, the loss 
will not be great; and also that the artil- 
lery, munitions, and other equipments be 
put in order, 

It also seems, that if his Majesty is pleased 
that this fleet be put in order, that on 
knowing certainly the spot where the French 
settle (that it may be done with dissimula- 
tion, and the French not be able to say that 
war was declared and treaties broken on 
our side, as we may believe they will say, 
when they know a fleet is fitting out), some 
person of authority should be procured who 
combines the qualities necessary for captain- 
general of this fleet, who shall solicit the 
conquest and discovery of that coast, and a 
contract be made with him and it be grant- 
ed him, in the manner that other agree- 
ments are usually made; so that, although 
the fleet is really fitted out at his Majesty’s 
expense, it should be publicly in the name 
of this discoverer and colonizer,—and this 
may be done with due secrecy and dissimu- 
lation. 

As to what your Majesty asks, with what 
money this can be done, it seems that at pres- 
ent that there is no other wherewith to fit it 
out than the gold and silver that is in Pa- 
nama, come from Peru; and if your Majesty 
is pleased that it may be therewith provided, 
it should be ordered to be brought at once, 
because it is ordained by your Majesty’s 
decree to the officers of that province that 
it should not be sent till a fleet of your 
Majesty’s goes for it ; and if it is not brought, 
it would cost much to take it up by drafts in 
the way of exchange. 

The other things that your Majesty or- 
ders to be provided in the Indies, both 
in the fortresses and elsewhere be done as 
your Majesty directs. 

This was sent to the Cardinal of Seville, 
and he replied what your Majesty will see 
by the copy of his letter here given. 
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HI. 
Letter of the Cardinal of Seville to Samano, 


I have read two or three times the opin- 
ion adopted in the Council of the State and 
the Indies on what concerns the fleet said to 
have sailed from France for the Indies, and 
after considering well the deliberations held 
by these gentlemen, my mind sees nothing 
at present to add or take away, except that 
proper sailing papers be given to the caravel 
or caravels to be sent to bring back informa- 
tion, so that entering the French fleet they 
be not taken for spies and treated as ene- 
mies, for in that case one of two things, 
they will be lost or we shall get no tidings 
of what passes, unless by great good luck ; 
but this may be considered when the cara- 
vels are dispatched, and we need not occupy 
ourselves at present with it. It may be well 
to write to his Majesty, that it will be well 
looked to at the proper time, Reason 
moreover convinces: Ist, that the French 
have no thought of Rio de la Plata, nor of 
landing on that coast, which is our demar- 
cation down to the strait. The second, that 
the voyage which they say they will make, 
600 leagues beyond the Vacallaos, they will 
not make with the intention of settling and 
posting themselves in a place whence they 
can easily fall upon our ships; because this 
can be of no profit to them without break- 
ing the peace between France and Spain, 
and as this is admitted to be a thing to be 
dreaded, all men must rationally hope that 
the peace or truce will last a few years, and 
not incur great expenses in hopes of gaining 
in a war which they dread, 

It seems to me madness; their motive 
is, that those provinces from some accounts 
are believed to be rich in silver and gold, 
and they hope to do what we have done; 
but in my judgment they are mistaken, be- 
cause, except for fishery, all that coast down 
to Florida is utterly unfruitful, where they 
will be lost, or if they escape will return, 


IV. 
Extracts from the Letter of the Spanish Am- 
bassador at Lisbon to the Comendador Mayor, 


I received your letter of the 13th inst., 
and with it the Relation of the captain of a 
caravel which his Majesty had ordered to 
go towards Bacallaos, to learn what a Fsench 
captain, called Jacques Quartier, had done 
there, which I showed immediately to the 
king and also to the Infante Don Luis. 
The answer previously made me by the king 
as to arming against these French, I wrote 
to his Majesty on the 15th of this month by 
one of my servants, whom I sent with the 
Venetian, and with a Persian Moor who 
came with him from the Sophi, who are go- 
ing on their travels; but as this will arrive 
first, I inclose a duplicate of that letter. 

When I returned to tell the king this, he 
told me that this Relation and the context 
of a letter written him by his ambassador 
in France (of which a copy goes herewith), 
were almost identical, and that as to this he 
had already made me a repiy that I might 
write to his Majesty the reasons why it 
seemed to him to little purpose for his Ma- 
jesty or him to tit out fleets to prevent the 
French from going to discover, the sea be- 
ing so vast: I replied saying, that hitherto 
it had seemed doubtful whether we could 
stop them, but now we knew where the 
French had taken foot, and could not fail to 
find them there; and inasmuch as his High- 
ness averred this to be in his demarcation, 
as he said, and concerned him especially, his 
Majesty for his great affection for him, 
would aid him with his fleet, that the two 
armadas should go and attack the French, 
and dislodge them wherever they should 
find them; and that if this was once done, the 
French would not for a long time, if ever, 
attempt it again, 

The king answered me that Bacallaos, 
whither the French had gone, is so very 
cold, they say, as it is in the latitude of Flan- 


losing some men and most of what they| ders, and the sea is here so constantly 
take from France. I beg you, sir, to com-! stormy, that he lost two fleets there ; and his 
municate this my opinion, that the courier 
who is to bear the reply to his Majesty may 
not be detained on my account. 
TaLavera, June 10, 1541, 
MIST, MAG, VOL. VI. 38 


father, Don Manuel, two others that. he sent 


‘there; and that the French could go to no 


part where they would do less prejudice to 


| his Majesty or to himself, but that he would 
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think it over and give me an answer, and he 
asked me for the Relation, which I gave 
him. 

The same conversation took place with 
the Infante Don Luis, and he answered me 
as the king did; and moreover, that the 
king his brother had so many necessary 
charges, and so many things to attend to, in 
India and elsewhere, that he could not rem- 
edy them, and that there were many things 
which it was, better to dissemble than to 
interfere, as they could not prevent them— 
such as the French fitting out ships and 
exploring; and that unless by that river 
which the French had discovered they could 
reach the South Sea, all they could do there 
seemed of small moment, and on the con- 
trary he believed that they would perish. 
I told him that it seemed to me just the re- 
verse: that once settled there, they could 
proceed to discover both, and that it was 
expedient to prevent the French taking 
root there or anywhere else, but to expel 
them at once. According to what they now 
say in reply, I believe that the answer the 
king will give me will be like the last; and 
so I think he would do, even if the French 
sheuld take him here in Lisbon, for they | 
never wish to break with them publicly for the 
reasons I gave in my letter to his Majesty. 
On the one hand they show here so much 


of little moment. I will advise his Majesty 
and you of what the king shall answer me ; 
and as this servant of the Most Christian 
king offers, I thought better to write this in 
cipher by him. He is a Fleming, and, as 
Francisco de Guzman and his wife tell me, 
most devoted to the service of his Imperial 
Majesty. 


VOCABULARY OF THE EUDEVE. 


A DIALECT OF THE PIMA LANGUAGE, SPOKEN IN 
SONORA, 


Tue following words are taken from an 
original work still in manuscript, consisting 
of a dictionary, grammar, and catechism, in 
the Spanish and Indian languages. It was 
obtained for Mr. Buckingham Smith, in 
Spain, and is a precious relic of the early 
missionary labors in America, The orthog- 
raphy is, of course, Spanish. 


Man, dor, pl. dodor. Nose, dacat. 
Woman, hoquis, pl. ho- Mouth, tenit, 
hoquis. Tongue, nenét. 
Boy, doritzi. Tooth, tamis. 
Girl, hoguitzi, Beard, hinsi. 
Infant, vratz. Neck, cutat. 


| Father,nondégua,daugh- Arm, nocat, 


Hand, maméat. 





weakness, and on the other they would fain | 
give laws from here to the whole world: 
and certainly if they chose, with their great | 
number of ships and means of fitting out, | 
they might in a very few days send hence a| 
fleet sufficient for that without his Majesty’s | 
help, but they will not do it. I then spoke | 
to the most Serene Queen about it: I wan l 
tured to tell her, that what they did in the | 
matter here seemed to me great cowardice, | 
since the king said that where the French | 
were going concerned him especially, and | 
that if they would not defend it, they should 
leave all that navigation to his Majesty ; that 
his Majesty would defend it as he did all his 
others, and so on, shaming them of their ill- 
acting in letting it pass so: her Highness 
told me that she would speak to her hus- 
band about it and do all she could, and that 
I should believe they declined not from will, 
but because all that could be done seemed 


ter says masgua, 
Mother, dégua. 
Husband, céngua. Nail, sutae, 
Wife, hihgua. Body, taécua, 
Son, néguat, mother Leg, morica, 

says Vétzgua, Foot, tarat. 
Daughter, mdrgua, Bone, hégua, 

mother says WVétz- Heart, hides, 

gua, Blood, erat. 
Brother, elder, vatzgua. Town, village, hoird- 
Brother, younger, vén- gua. 

gua. House, quit. 
Sister, elder, cétzgua. Bow, vdcotzi. 
Sister, younger, vingua. Arrow, zamdat. 
People, déhme. Axe, métesiuen, 
Head, zonit, Knife, vicdt. 
Hair, human, md. Canoe, vuasguasiuen. 
Face, visva. Shoe, hobdt. 
Forehead, séve. Tobacco, vival. 
Ear, nacat, Sky, tegtica, tetiica. 
Eye, vusit, Sun, aui, 


Finger, mamat, 





te ae 
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Moon, meizat. 

Star, sibora. 

Day, taut. 

Night, chigoi. 

Light, vastica. 

Morning, beat. 

Evening, tabdac. 

Spring, fasar. 

Summer, cuuesragua. 

Autumn, mahuaquis. 

Winter, tomd, utedo, 

Wind, vahéca. 

Rain, dtigui, 

Snow, sutéhri. 

Hail, tehet. 

Fire, te. 

Water, bat. 

Ice, sutéuhoi. 

Earth, land, tovdt. 

Sea, badégua, badéhri. 

River, haquit, 

Lake, bahri. 

Valley, haquit. 

Hill, mountain, cauit. 

Stone, fet. 

Salt, ondt. 

Iron, sishut. 

Tree, cut, 

Wood, cut. 

Grass, désa, 

Pine, vocot, sivér. 

Flesh, meat, sdba. 

Dog, chiichi. 

Bear, mavar, 

Wolf, hirue. 

Deer, mos3t, another, 
stipulz, 

Fly, sévot. 

Mosquito, nugjo, 

Snake, vacotz, others, 
coros, setadvutz, vavol- 
mama, 

Bird, wiquitz. 

Egg, aiavora, 

Feather, hunsa, 

Wing, handt. 

Duck, baviizi, 

Pigeon, macagua. 

Fish, cuchit, 

Name, teguat. 

White, sdtet. 

Black, sdévei, 


Red, siguet. One hundred, margui To see, vetzdn. 
Blue, tadei. déhme méacoita be- To love, naguén, hind- 
Yellow, sdvet. guam. docon, 
Green, stdei, To eat, hibdan. To kill one, méan; 
Great, huéi. To drink, hidn. many, cédan, 
Small, chapi. To run, merdn. To sit, dasen. 
Strong, huguaraguen, | To dance, dduen. To stand, huéhran. 
hugueen. To sing, béquen. To go, daan. 
Good, déni. Sleep, cotzdn. To come, werén. 
Bad, cadéni, To speak, néhren. To walk, dion, vacon, 
Handsome, bavi, bavi- 
téri. 


Ugly, hitauhtéri, 
Dead, miqui, pl. cot. 


Cold, utert. LOGAN’S ACCOUNT OF THE FRENCH 
Warm, sucden, urtien. | SETTLEMENTS IN THE WEST IN 1718. 
I, nee. Tue following is a copy of James Logan’s 
Thou, nap. rough draft, dated Dec., 1718, and headed 
He, id, at, ar. “ Materials for Governor Keith’s Memorial 
We, tamide. to the Board of Trade, relating to the In- 
Ye, emét, emide. dians :” 
They, amét, met. 
This, veride, vet. The Memorial of which the Lords Com- 
That, id, at, ar, pl. met, | missioners have transmitted a copy, appears, 
amet, as far as any information can be had in these 
All, hadna. parts, to be just and well grounded, It is 
Many, much, méi. well known, that ever since the expedition 
Who, hevét. of the Sieur la Salle, the French have claimed 
Near, métu, simdpine, | all the lands to the northward and westward 
thri. of the British colonies, from Canada along 
To-day, ogui, tauitze. |the lakes and Mechasipi river; in which 
To-morrow, queco. they further strengthen themselves, by al- 
Yes, hetie, woman says|leging that the article in the treaty of 
hee, hai éco. Ryswick, between the British and French 
No, queta, ca, crowns, by which all lands on rivers in 
One, sei. America, of the mouths of which each na- 
Two, godom, tion were then possessed, are conceded to 
Three, veidum., that nation as high as the first sources of 
Four, navoi. those rivers, is a full cession of all that tract 
Five, marqut. to the French, though it cannot be proba- 
Six, vusani. ble that it was ever so intended ; because it 
Seven, seniovusdni, is not only inconsistent with the more an- 
Kight, gos ndvoi, cient grant from the crown to the proprie- 
Nine, vesmdcoi, tors of Carolina, but with the security of all 
Ten, mdcot. the British colonies upon the continent of 
Eleven, mdcot se be-| America, 
guam. The French, from the time of their first 
Twelve, macoita goc be- | discoveries of the Mechasipi, have with great 
guam, care settled a communication between Can- 
Twenty, sei déhme, ada and the southern countries on that river, 


Thirty, sei déhme ma-| for which they have different routes, all of 
cotta begudm. which are the same as far as Lake Erie. 
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They sail in canoes from Montreal, about 
three leagues, to the Falls of St. Louis, 
where they have a portage or carrying-place, 
by land, of about a half a league, then they 
re-embark and row up the stream about 
sixty leagues, to Fort Frontenac, at the 
north side and at the beginning of Lake 
Ontario; in this fort is a small garrison, 
consisting of one or two companies in the 
king’s pay. From thence they proceed on 
Lake Ontario, generally reputed to be about 
eighty leagues in length, to those dreadful 
falls, Niagara, which oblige them to land, 
the portage. is about three leagues, after 


which they enter Lake Erie, which they call | 


one hundred and thirty leagues in length. 
The shortest passage from hence to Me- 


chasipi, by water, is to go up the River of 


the Miamias or Oumamies, that enters Lake 


Erie on the southwest, about one hundred | 


and fifty leagues, they then come to another 


carrying-place of about three leagues, where | 


the highest land is, and from hence the wa- 


ters divide their descent between Mechasipi | 


and that lake; there they embark in a small 
shallow river called la Riviére de Portage, 


down which they row forty leagues to the 
River Wabasha or Ouabache, and on that 
river, according to the traders’ reckoning, | 
one hundred and twenty leagues to Mecha- | 
sipi, and thence three hundred and fifty | 


leagues to the Bay of Mexico. 
both these rivers by the same name, and 
generally Wabache; but they ought to be 
distinguished, because the head of Ohio) 
comes much more easterly, extending even 
to the government of New York; towards | 
Virginia or Carolina, and among divers other | 
large streams, it receives the River Peresipi, 
on the south ‘side, not far from the mouth 
of Wabasha, which said River Peresipi is 
said to rise in the mountains of Virginia or 
Carolina. 

The other two passages are pricked down 
on Hennepin’s map, and according to the 
account given are three: From the north-| 
west of Lake Erie, they sail eight leagues, | 
to a fort on Lake St. Clair, called Pont Char-_| 
train, where there is a ‘settlement of the} 
French, and often four hundred traders 
meet here. Then along the lake, seven 
lvagues, thence to the great Michilimakina, 
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one hundred and twenty leagues; here is a 
garrison of about thirty men (French), and 
a vast concourse of traders,—sometimes not 
less than a thousand, besides Indians,—be- 
ing a common place of rendezvous; at and 
near this place are the Outanies settled. 
From Lake Huron they pass by the Strait 
of Michilimakina, four leagues, being two 
in breadth and of a great depth, to the 
Lake Illinoise, thence one hundred and fifty 
leagues, on the lake, to Fort Miami, situated 
at the mouth of the River Chigagou. This 
fort is not regularly garrisoned. From hence 
r} came those Indians of the same name, viz. : 
Miami, who are settled on the foremen- 
tioned river that runs into Erie. Up the 
| River Chigagou they sail but three leagues 
toa portage of a quarter of a league ; they 
then enter a very small lake of about a mnile, 
and have another very small portage, and 
again another of two miles, to, the river of 
Illinoise, thence down the same one hundred 
and thirty leagues to the Mechasipi. 
The third is from Michilimakina to the 
Lake des Puans, ninety leagues, thence to 
the River Puans (or Panas), eighty leagues, 
thence up the same to a portage of about 
four miles to the River Ouisconsing, thence 
forty leagues to Mechasipi. From the 
mouth of “Onisconsing to the mouth of the 
‘ Illinoise, is reputed about one hundred and 
titty leagues on Mechasipi, from thence to 
the mouth of Ohio, seventy leagues. So that 
|from the mouth of Ouisconsing it is above 
5006 leagues. These distances are as the 
traders reckon them ; they appear to be gen- 
erally overdone, w hich may be owing to those 
_ people coasting along the shores of the I: ikes, 
and taking in ‘all the w indings of the riv ers. 
| The French use their utmost endeavors 
to bring over all the Indians to their inter- 
| est. The Iroquoise, or Five Nations, have 
| stood chiefly in their way; but by the Jes- 
‘uits and other means, they daily debauch 
them from us. The number of’ the whole 
/is not now above two thousand fighting men, 
of which the French have drawn over seven 
| hundred to inhabit among themselves, viz. 
400 seated at the Falls of St. Louis, on he 
}south side of St. Lawrence; and 300 on the 
north side. The most of them are planted 
chiefly along the Lake Ontario, at some dis- 
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tance from it. There are no Indians in the 
French interest on this side of the St. Law- 
rence, nearer than the Miamis or Twoittbis, 
as the Iroquoise call them; who are about 
two thousand, seated chiefly on the foremen- 
tioned River Miamis, flowing into Lake Erie, 
and on or near the branches of Ouabache. 
The Illinoise are about three thousand 
men, on or near the river ofthat name. The 
Michilimakinas or Outawas were formerly 
three thousand, but now are scarce five 
hundred; the Nokes, one hundred ; the Fel- 


- lesavoins, two hundred; the Saes, two hun- 


dred; the Puans, six hundred,—all these 
joined with the French against the Iroquoise, 
and all of them, except the Miamis, are 
seated about or near to Lake Illinoise, which 
is commonly called by them Michigan, and 
on the rivers that run into it, and on Lake 
Puans, and the River Illinoise. 


There arealso divers other nations between | 
Michigan and Mechasipi: as the Renards | 


or Foxes, Maschotins, Kickapoos ; but these, 
being further off, did not join the French 
against the [roquoise. 

On Mechasipi and its branches there are 
a great many nations, especially in the 
West: as the Missouris, Osages, Accansias, 
who are different from those of Accansa on 
“ast, With many more ; not less, as is aftirmed, 
than sixty thousand men, with all of whom 
the French have peace, and some alliance. 

On the other hand, the English to the 
northward of Carolina, have not fifteen hun- 


dred men in their interest, excepting the | 


Iroquoise. In New England and Connecti- 
cut, they have very few. In New York, 
they have only the river Indians, besides 
the Iroquoise. In Jersey and Pennsylvania, 
the own or home Indians, are exceedingly 
decreased, and being in subjection to the 
Iroquoise, take their rules from them, In Ma- 
ryland and Virginia there are very few, ex- 
cepting those that Colonel Spotswood, with 
great industry, has lately established there. 
Those of Carolina and the nations. lately in 
friendship have been very numerous; but 
the Iroquoise, whether prompted by the 
French, or from whatever other cause not yet 

known, have of late years made great inroads 
upon them, and cannot as yet, by any en- 
deavors of the English, be diverted from it ; 





but of these people, their strength, and in- 
terest, the best account will naturally come 
from Carolina. 

The best methods that may be proposed 
to prevent the designs of the French, seem 
to be these: To use all reasonable endeavors 
to preserve the Iroquois; though the Eng- 
lish of Virginia and Carolina are much in- 
censed against them, and the French endeav- 
or to animate all the other English to the 
northward, in the same manner, as being 
bloody, barbarous, and imperious, at the 
same time that themselves cajole them, and 
endeavor by all means to make them their 
own, yet their preservation seems to be of 
vast importance to us. 

2d. To encourage the government of Vir- 
ginia to extend their settlements beyond 
the mountains, over which the present gov- 
ernor has happily discovered passes. And 
to build some forts on Lake Erie, with the 
concurrence of the Iroquoise, settled not far 
|from thence. This, Colonel Spotswcod had 
in view, till discouraged by the repeal of 
their act for the Indian trade; the conse- 
quences of which, ’tis doubted, were not 
clearly understood. 

3d. To encourage the trade of South Car- 
olina, which province enjoys excellent op- 
portunity of making alliances with all the 
Indians to the southward of the lakes, and 
|to the eastward of Mechasipi; to which 
| their grant from the crown gives them a 
| claim. 
| 4th. To give such orders and instructions 
| to all the governors, that they take special 
care of the commerce with the Indians; 
that while they endeavor to promote the 
trade of their own people, they shall do 
| nothing to weaken the interest of the other 
colonies, to which traders are too subject— 
gain being their only view. By these means, 
all the Indians with whom we have any 
commerce, may be very much invited to the 
British interest ; for the Indians, being sup- 
plied generally with better goods (except 
tire-arms, powder, and some trinkets), and 
at easier rates, by the English than by the 
French, they will choose to deal with us 
(and their interest in this is commonly the 
strongest tie upon them) rather than the 
French, who indeed seem to exceed us in in- 
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dustry and in accommodating themselves to 
the humors of those barbarous people, and 
they have now a vast number of bold, expert 
traders, whom they call coureurs des bois,who 
generally are as capable of the fatigues of 
long journeys and fighting by ambushes in 
the woods—the common way of making 
war among them,—as any of the savages ; 
yet some, of Virginia and Carolina, have 
shown that they are scarce to be exceeded 
in that way. 


Societies and their Proceedings. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


Massacnusetts Historica Socrery.— 
Boston, Nov. 14, 1861.—At a stated meet- 
ing of this Society, held at their hall in Tre- 
mont-street, on the above date, after the 
ordinary business had been transacted, the 
President of the Society, the Hon. Robert 
C. Winthrop, addressed the meeting with 
the following remarks: 

The Rules of our Society, gentlemen, re- 
quire that the nominations of members, 
whether resident, corresponding, or hono- 
rary, shall be laid over to the meeting next 
after that on which they are made, and shall 
then be the subject of such ballot. There 
is, however, a general parliamentary law, 
that all such rules may be dispensed with, 
on extraordinary occasions, by unanimous 
consent. I am instructed by the Standing 
Committee to ask this unanimous consent 
to-day, for placing upon our honorary roll, 
without the delay of a previous nomination 
or the formalities of a ballot, a name which 
cannot fail to approve itself to every true- 
hearted American, at this moment, as pre- 
eminently entitled to the highest honors 
which a grateful people can bestow. 

It is not a name, indeed, which has been 
distinguished, as most of those on our hon- 
orary rolls have been, by the writing of 
history; but it is the name of one whose 
long and splendid career has been employed 
in making history for others to write. It is 
a name which is a history in itself; and 
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which is destined to occupy a distinguished 
place in the account of almost every im- 
portant epoch in our public affairs, during 
the more than half a century since it was 
first inscribed on the annals of American 
heroism, 

It is a name around which were clustered 
not a few of the earliest and brightest lau- 
rels of the war of 1812; which acquired 
fresh lustre during more than one of our 
unhappy contentions with the Indian tribes ; 
and which attained, as was then thought 
both at home and abroad, the loftiest mili- 
tary renown which could ever be within its 
reach, in the brilliant campaigns which ter- 
minated in the occupation of the Mexican 
capital. 

It is a name which has identified itself 
with even more enviable triumphs, in the 
successful conduct of negotiations, by which 
war has more than once been averted, on 
our Northeastern or Northwestern boun- 
dary. 

It is a name which has ever been associ- 
ated with private virtues; with a spirit of 
Christian moderation and humanity; and 
with a scrupulous regard for the subordina- 
tion of the military to the civil authority, 

But, above all, it is a name peculiarly en- 
deared to us at this hour, as the very syno- 
nym of loyalty and patriotism, and which 
has been a tower of strength to the people 
of the United States, during a period of the 
greatest national difficulty and danger. 

It is the name of one who has been found 
faithful among the faithless; who, born in a 
Southern State, and bound to it by so many 
ties of fortune, family, and friends, has not 
hesitated for an instant to recognize his par- 
amount allegiance to the government of the 
whole country; who has exhibited an ex- 
ample of unswerving fidelity to the Consti- 
tution and the Union ; and to whose vigilant 
and devoted efforts we owe it, by God’s 
blessing, that the flag of our fathers still 
floats on the dome of the capitol. 

I forbear to dwell longer on the claims ot 
this name to our respect and reverence. 
The motion which I am about to submit, in 
behalf of the Standing Committee, will be 
seconded by one of their number, who has 
a peculiar right to speak on the subject, and 
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who was himself a witness, and much more 
than a witness, in the lead of a gallant Mas- 
sachusetts regiment, to some of the earliest 


triumphs with which the illustrious name of 


his old friend and commander is associated, 
I hasten, therefore, to make way for him 
by offering the following resolution : 
Resolved, ‘That, for the purpose of testi- 
fying our admiration and gratitude for a 
great historical career, which has been 
brought to a close within a few days past; 
happily not by death, but by a voluntary 
and noble withdrawal from duties which 
age and infirmities had rendered him unable 
to discharge,— 
The Roll of our Honorary members be 
decorated with the name of Winfield Scott. 
The resolution having been seconded in 
an impressive manner by Col, Thomas As- 
pinwall,—to whom allusion had been made 
by the President, and who had served with 
distinguished bravery and honor under Gen- 
eral Scott, in the war of 1812,—was unani- 
mously adopted ; the members rising when 
the vote was taken. 


Col. Aspinwall’s remarks were as follows: 
Sir: I second the motion with all my 


heart. Having served, as mentioned by 
you, with General Scott, in the early period 
of his military career, I share in the love 
and respect felt for him by all his compan- 
ions in arms, 

In any ordinary case, I should be unwill- 
ing to dispense with a standing regulation, 
which is well adapted to secure our Society 
from the admission of improper members, 
But the reason on which the rule is founded, 
does not apply to the present occasion. 
We are, now, just as competent to decide 
on the proposal to pay a tribute of respect 
to our illustrious candidate, as we should be, 
if we‘added a month to the half century, in 
which his great merits and services have 
been before the eyes of the nation. To de- 
fer our intended compliment would rob it 
of half its grace and value. Bis dat, qui 


citd dat is quite as applicable to matters of 


courtesy, as to those of charity. It is not to 
our credit, that this expression of our re- 
spect was not given long ago. It will be 
still less so, if we now postpone it. 

There is no citizen of our country better 
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entitled than General Scott to every mark 


of our respect, and I may add, of our grati- 
tude, for no one has rendered so many and 
so important services to the nation. His 
gallantry and skill as a commander have 
often extorted praise from his adversaries 
and expressions of admiration from the great 
captains of the age. In the most difficult 
a| negotiations, as a pacificator, he has never 
failed of success. He has repeatedly saved 
his country from intestine and foreign wars, 
and had his counsels been followed a year 
ago, we should have been spared most, if 
not all, of the evils of the present unnatural 
conflict. 

But, sir, the hour is late; and as you have 
already furnished us, in your preliminary 
remarks, with so able and complete an ex- 
position of the character and history of Gen- 
eral Scott, I feel that it will be best that I 
gpould refrain from entering into details, 
and conclude with merely ‘seconding the 
resolution, 

After the adoption of this resolution, a 
portrait of Governor Pownall was presented 
by Lucius S. M. Sargent, Esq. It was exe- 
cuted recently by Mr. Henry C. Pratt, of 
Boston, and is a copy of one painted by the 
same artist, from a very fine old mezzotinto 
engraving by Earlom, one of the most noted 
engravers of England, of the last century, 
the original painting being by Cotes, a very 
distinguished portrait painter. Samuel J. 
Bridge, Esq., of Boston, employed Mr. Pratt 
to execute from the mezzotinto engraving, 
above referred to, a beautiful portrait of 
Pownall. This Mr. B. presented to 
the town of Pownalborough, Maine, which 
was named after the governor. Mr. Sargent 
had an exact duplicate copy made, which 
he generously gave to the Society. The 
picture represents the governor in the prime 
of life, and exhibits a gentleman of com- 
manding appearance, in costume worn a 
hundred years ago. Gov. Pownall arrived 
in Boston with: his commission, in Aug., 
1757, and left in June, 1760, and was suc- 
ceeded by Gov. Bernard. Gov. Pownall 
was, for a while, governor of South Caro- 
lina, but soon desired his recall, when he 
returned to England, became a member of 
Parliament, in 1768, where he used his em- 
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inent talents in furthering the cause of the 
American colonies. 


New Eneianp Historic-GENEALOGICAL 
Socizty. — Boston, Nov. 16, 1861.—The 
regular monthly meeting of this Society was 
held Wednesday afternoon, at their rooms, 
No. 13 Bromiield-street. President Wins- 
low Lewis, M. D., in the chair. 

The Librarian, Mr. John H. Sheppard, 
reported that since the previous meeting 
there had been donated to the Society: vol- 
umes, bound wholly or in part, 133; pam- 
phiets, 645 ; manuscripts, 1; newspapers, 6, 
and an old engraving to Washington’s 
memory. 

The Corresponding Secretary, Mr. John 
Ward Dean, reported that he had received 
letters from the following gentlemen, ac- 
cepting the membership to which they had 
been elected: As Zesident, Hugh Mont, 
gomery, Esq., of Boston ; as Correspondin 9; 
Rufus R. Belknap, Esq., of Brooklyn, N. Y.; 
George H. Tucker, M. D., of New York 
city ; ~ Hon. John Reynolds, ‘of Belleville, IL; 


Gilbert Cope, Esq., of West Chester, Pa. ; 
Frederick A. Holden, Esq., of Washington, 
D.C. 

Mr. 
memoir of Wm. Hyslop Sumner 
at Jamaica Plain, West Roxbur y, Mass., 
Oct. 24, in the g2d year of his age: 


William B. Trask read the following 
, who died 


He was the eldest child and only son of 
Gov. Increase and Elizabeth (Hyslop) Sum- 
ner, and was born July 4, 1780, in Roxbury, 
in the house formerly owned by Judge Rob- 
ert Auchmuty. This house was contiscated, 
and afterwards sold to Gov. Sumner. He 
was of the sixth generation in descent from 
Roger and Joan (Franklin) Sumner, of Bi- 
cester, Oxfordshire, Eng. W illiam, son of 
Roger, with his wife, Mary (West) Sumner, 
and their three sons, William, Roger, and 
George, settled in Dorchester, Mass., about 
1635. The elder, William, was for many 
years one of the leading men in the town. 
He died Dec. 9, 1688, aged about 84. 
The line of descent was continued through 
George, Edward, Increase, and Gov. :In- 
crease; the latter being the father of Wil- 
liam Hyslop Sumner. His mother was the 
only daughter of William Hyslop, a native 
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| of Scotland, who died in Brookline, Aug. 
11, 1796, in the 83d year of her age. 

The subject of this notice passed through 
his preparatory studies in the grammar- 
school of his native town, under the instruc- 
tion of Masters Abiel Heywood, Rev, Wm. 
Emerson, Rev. Calvin Whiting, and Rev. 
John Pipon. In the year 1793, he went to 
Phillips’ Academy, in Andover, where he 
was fitted for college, under preceptors Eb- 
enezer Pemberton, Abiel Abbot, and Mark 
Newman. He graduated at Harvard Col- 
lege in 1799, the next month after the de- 
cease of his father (the governor), who died 
in office, June 7. Gen, Sumner studied law in 
Boston, with Hon. John Davis, then district- 
attorney ; was admitted to the bar in 1802 ; 
remained in the practice of the law until he 
was appointed adjutant-general, by Gov. 
Brooks, in 1818, which office he also held, to- 
gether with that of quarter-master-general, 
under the successive administrations of Govs. 
Eustis and Lincoln, till 1834, when he re- 
signed, and was succeeded by Gen, Henry 
A. 8. Dearborn. He was aid-de-camp to 
Governors Strong and Brooks, and was ap- 
pointed executive agent, by the former, in 
1814, with instructions to provide for the 
defence of the district of Maine, which was 
then invaded by the enemy. He was in- 
vested with power by the commissioners of 
sea-coast defence, and was authorized by the 
members of the Legislature from Maine to 
act as a commissioner to represent the inter- 
ests of that part of the State. He was rep- 
resentative from Boston to the General 
Court, in 1808, and the eleven following 
years; in 1816, was associated with Hon. 
James Lloyd, in presenting to the general 
government the Massachusetts claim for mi- 
litia services; was appointed by the secre- 
tary of war, in 1826, a member of the Board 
of Army and Militia Officers (of which Major- 
general Scott was president), who reported 
a plan for the organization of the militia, 
and a system of cavalry tactics. In 1831, 
General Sumner projected the settlement of 
Noddle’s Island as a part of the city of Bos- 
ton, having contracted in that year for the 
purchase of one half of the island, his sister 
and uncle owning the other half. Two 
years afterwards, he assisted in forming the 
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East Boston Company, under whose auspi-| previous meeting there had been donated 

ces improvements were carried forward, | to the Society, 338 bound volumes, 514 pam- 

conducive to the rapid growth and pros-| phlets, sermons, &c., 7 manuscripts, 6 news- 


perity of the place. He has been a liberal | 
donor to the “ Sumner Library Association,” | 
and did much towards beautifying and im-| 
proving the whole island, He married, 1st, 
Mrs. Mary Ann Perry, who died in 1834; 
2d, Mrs. Maria F. Greenough, who died in 


1843; 3d, Miss Mary D. Kemble, who sur- | 


vives him. Hehadno children, His “ His- 
tory of East Boston,” in 800 pages octavo, 
was finished in July, 1858, when he was in 
the 79th year of his age. He died of| 
paralysis, 

Mr. John H. Sheppard read a very inter- | 
esting paper on the “ Insurrection in Maine, 
in 1809.” He introduced his subject by an | 
account of Bristol, and particularly Pema- 
quid, where the earliest settlement in New 
England is said to have commenced. A 
fort was built there in 1632, and a city called | 
Jamestown founded, and it became a place | 
of valuable commerce until the Revolution. | 
He gave a description of the fine scenery of | 
Pemaquid, where the ruins of the old fort) 
may be still traced. 

He then went on with a narrative of the | 
insurrection in Maine, in 1809, by squatters, | 
some of whom resided in Bristol; gave an | 





account of the great trial on account of the 
murder of Paul Chadwick, and the wise and | 
happy manner in which this insurrection | 
was suppressed. He then concluded with a} 
reference to the present rebellion. 

A vote of thanks was passed for the pa- 
per, and a copy requested for the archives 
of the Society. 

Edward F, Everett, the Secretary of the 
Board of Directors, reported that the follow- | 
ing gentlemen had been chosen as the pub- | 
lishing committee during the ensuing year: | 
William B. Trask, of Dorchester; Hon, 
Charles Hudson, of Lexington; Rev. Elias 
Nason, of Exeter, N. H.; John Ward Dean, 
of Boston, and Geo. W. Chase, of Haverhill. 


j 
| 


Dec. 4.—The regular monthly meeting of 
the Society was held in Boston, Wednes- 
day afternoon, President Winslow Lewis, | 
M.D., in the chair. 

The Librarian reported that since the’! 
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papers, 3 maps and pictures. Especial at- 
tention was called to “ New York City dur- 
ing the American Revolution,” presented 
by the Mercantile Library Association of the 
city of New York, and also to the valuable 
donation of our generous President, Dr. 
Lewis, who has given us since the last meet 
ing, 352 pamphlets, periodicals, &c., 329 
bound volumes, most of them very old and 
rare books, which would be gems in the 
eyes of the antiquarian ; for instance, a num- 
ber of the discourses of New England divines, 
beginning with Wigglesworth, “ Meat ont 
of the Eater and riddles unriddled. Chris- 
tian Paradoxes broken open and smelling 
like spice new taken out of Boxes, 1717.” 
Other similar works printed 1609, 1676, 
1681, 1698, 1700, &c. 

William B. Trask, Esq., read a very in- 
teresting memoir of Rev. Joseph Hunter, 
F.S. A., one of the Assistant Keepers of 
the public records of England, author of 
“The Founders of New Plymouth,” and a 
corresponding member of the Society, who 
was born at Sheffield, England, February 6, 
1783, and died at Torrington Square, Lon- 
don, May 9, 1861, aged 78 years. 

Henry B. Dawson, Esq., of Morrisania, 
N. Y., read a very elaborate and interesting 
account of the Battle of Bennington; for 
which a vote of thanks was passed. 


Boston Numismatic Socrery.— Boston, 
Dee. 6, 1861.—The monthly meeting of this 
Society was held on the above date. 

The Secretary read his report and the 
address of the committee to the director of 
the Mint, together with his answer, which 
was not considered very satisfactory. He 
also read a communication from the Numis- 
matic Society of Philadelphia, on the subject 
of altering and counterfeiting coins. 

Several valuable donations were received 
from members and others. 

Mr. Pratt exhibited a number of speci- 
mens of the paper currency of the “ South- 
ern Confederacy.” Some of them were 
brought from Port Royal, and others were 
obtained from the Hatteras prisoners at Fort 
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Warren. Though of very fair execution, 
they do not exhibit the latest improvements 
in the manufacture of bank-bills. Mr. Day- 
enport exhibited a collection of coins, prin- 
cipally ancient, brought from Europe by 
one of the officers attached to Col. Gowan’s 
Crimean expedition. It contairied some 
beautiful and interesting specimens. The 
Secretary exhibited a Japanese gold coin, 
which is probably the largest and most val- 
uable variety in the world. It is of the ob- 
long shape, which is usual in Japan, and is 
six inches long by three and one half wide, 
and worth in that country about eighty-four 
dollars. It is moreover curiously marked 
with characters in India ink; and was con- 
sidered by the members who saw it to be a 
very great curiosity. 

The finances of the Society are at present 
in a very flourishing condition, and the Cu- 
rator was authorized to expend more money 
in the purchase of American coins to be 
added to the collection of the Society. 


NEW YORK. 


New York Hisroricat Socrery.—Wew 
York, Dec. 3, 1861.—The regular monthly 
meeting of the Society was held in the Li- 
brary building, the Hon. Luther Bradish, 
President, in the chair. 

The Second Vice-president, Frederic De 
Peyster, announced the death of Charles A. 
Clinton, a member of the Society, and after 
a touching tribute to his memory, proposed 
resolutions expressing the regret of the So- 
ciety at his loss, 

The Librarian took occasion from the re- 
ception of the Index to the Colonial Docu- 
ments, to pay a high and well-deserved 
compliment to Dr. E. B. O’Callaghan, to 
whose exertions in having a proper index 
to the work, the historical scholars of the 
country are under the deepest obligations. 
With a poor or meagre index, the money 
expended by the State would have almost 
been wasted; but now we have an index, 
not only proper in extent, but prepared by 
Dr. O’Callaghan himself: 

The paper of the evening was by Benson 


J. Lossing, Esq., and was read by him. It 
was entitled— 

“ The Early Days of the Republic.°— 
In this paper Mr. Lossing reviewed the most 
prominent events of the period between the 
close of the War for Independence and the 
ratification of the National Constitution, in 
their relation to the present government. 
He set forth the weakness of the several 
States, individually and collectively, under 
the old Articles of Confederation ; the utter 
inefficiency of the Congress as a central 
power; the contempt in which it was held 
by the several States and by the people at 
large ; the anarchy and confusion into which 
the whole fabric of government was drift- 
ing while the States formed a mere league 
of independent sovereignties; the neglect 
with which the republic was treated by for- 
eign nations, and its acknowledged position 
of being free without. being independent. 
He gave a brief history of the attempts of 
wise and patriotic men to save the tottering 
republic; and in a clear and concise manner 
narrated the circumstances attending the 
formation, and adoption of the national 
Constitution. He then referred to the ex- 
piring Continental Congress, as one of the 
most remarkable legislative and executive 
bodies on record, and the immediate and 
universal deference yielded to the United 
States on their becoming a consolidated na- 
tion under the new Constitution. He noticed 
particularly the fact that the Constitution 
was ratified, not by States, but by the 
Prortre. That it was referred, not to the 
Legislatures of States, but to conventions 
of the people in the several States, and that 
therefore the nation is a unit—the whole 
people —that the idea of nationality is 
founded in the truth of history, and that 
the doctrine of secession is a monstrous lie. 

In conclusion Mr, Lossing took a most 
hopeful view of current events in our na- 
tional history. ‘ We, as a nation,” he said, 
“are passing through a fiery ordeal. The 
furnace is ‘seven times heated;’ but the 
angel of the Lord is with us in the flames, 
and we shall pass through unharmed. By 
this ordeal we shall be purified and strength- 
ened. The nations will gaze upon us in 
wonder and admiration. We shall go out 











into the pure air and the blessed sunlight, 
and sing the song of deliverance with voices | 


as jubilant as those that ascended from the | 


margin of the Red Sea. In that chorus, 


every aspirant for freedom—every friend of | 


humanity in all lands, will join. And I wish, 
with the fervor of a Christian and patriot, 


that loud above that song—loud above that | 
chorus, might be heard the joyous halle- | 


lujahs of every bondsman in all lands, re- 
stored to Liberty and Manhood.” 

Hon. George Folsom, in moving a vote 
of thanks to Mr. Lossing, said that he in- 
tended to say more on the subject of the 
paper, but that he discovered before him a 
distinguished hero and patriot, Commodore 
Wilkes, who had honored the Society with 
his presence. The President of the Society 


then arose and addressed him in a speech of 


welcome. 

Commodore Wilkes thanked the Society 
for the evidence of its esteem and confidence ; 
but said that he must confess that he could 
see nothing in what he had done worthy of 
the bright page in history which the Presi- 
dent reserved for him. He had only done 
his duty, which it was his pleasure as well 
as his pride to perform. And he pledged 
his best efforts in the future, as in the past, 
to his country. 

Commodore Wilkes was elected an hon- 
orary member of the Society, and the meet- 
ing adjourned. 


Tue American Eranoxoecicar Socrery. 
—New York, Nov. 14, 1861.—This Society 
held its monthly meeting on Thursday even- 
ing of the above date, at the house of the 
Vice-president, Thomas Ewbank, Esq. The 
President, George Folsom, Esq., took the 
chair. 

Dr. Peter Wilson, chief sachem of the Six 
Nations of Indians, announcing their grand 
council for the inauguration of sachems and 
chiefs, at Onondaga Castle, invited the Re- 
cording Secretary to attend the ceremonials, 
which would occupy several days. 

Mr. Loosey, Austrian consul-general, pre- 
sented the Geographical Atlas of the East- 
ern provinces of the Austrian Empire, pub- 
lished in Gotha, in 1860, by Franz Foettler. 

Dr. Fessenden G. Otis exhibited seven 
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|ancient Peruvian silver figures, they were 
examined by the members, w ith much in- 
terest. They are solid, have no arrange- 
| ments for suspending them ; the soles of the 
feet are flat, fitting them for standing ; sev- 
eral have gar ments and head or naments, 
and one has a designed distortion or exag- 
geration of the features. This is a huneh- 
back, with a humorous face, and person not 
unlike the common figures of Punch. 

Mr. Ewbank presented a short paper on 
circular bladed knives, from Esquimaux 
graves. Although they closely resemble, in 
form, instruments found among the relics of 
the ancient Egyptians, and our own curriers’ 
knives, Mr. E. thinks them only one of in- 
dependent invention, called for by similar 
exigencies, affording no evidence of foreign 
introduction. 

George P. Delaplaine, Esq., of Madison, 
Wis., by request, gave some account of the 


| thirteen ancient mounds in the vicinity of 


that town, on the eastern border of a lake. 
The central one, which stands on land of 
his own, he opened several months ago, and 
soon after sent to the Society a report of 
the discoveries made, with drawings by Mr. 
Lapham. He also described the “remarka- 
ble remains near the village of Astalan, 
thirty miles east of Madison. A wall of 





burned brick incloses a parallelogram of fif- 
teen acres, except on the side towards Craw- 
fish River. There are redoubts at the cor- 
ners, and elevations of the walls at several 
points, perhaps for look-outs. 

Dr. Davis remarked that Mr. Taylor and 
Dr. Lock first published descriptions of those 
remains, Mr. Delaplaine spoke in high 
terms of the ability, zeal, and success of Mr. 
Lapham, in investigating the ancient works 
of Wisconsin. 

The Recording Secretary informed the 
Society that John Siz, Esq., had communi- 
cated to him some interesting information. 
Mr. Ullman, of Berne, has made excava- 
tions on the borders of Swiss lakes, and 
made a collection of the relics of the ancient 
race who appear to have been the first oc- 
cupants of that country. They appear to 
have been ignorant of metals, and used stones 
instead of them, and some of their imple- 
‘ments were like, and even identical with 
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those of the American Indians. From the 
peculiar position in which these relics were 
found by Mr. Ullman, as well as by other 
recent investigators of the lake shores of 
Switzerland and France, viz.: sunk in the 
sediment and covered with water, the han- 
dies of the weapons, tools, &c., are gener- 
ally in a state of perfect preservation. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Paiwapetpaia Numismatic Socrery.— 
Philadelphia, Nov.7,1861.—A stated meet- 
ing of this Society was held on Thursday 
evening, of the above date, President Jo- 
seph J. Mickley, in the chair. 

The subject of altering and counterfeiting 
coins having engaged the attention of the 
Society, and elicited considerable discussion, 
a resolution censuring the practice was 
unanimously adopted. 

President Mickley informed the Society 
that he had received a communication from 
Bermuda, in reply to a letter of inquiry con- 
cerning the piece known as the “ Hog Cent,” 
stating that there was a specimen of that 
coin in the Bermuda Museum, which had 
been found buried in the ground on the 
island of Bermuda. 

The President exhibited a number of 
pieces, known as the “ Chalmer’s Coinage,” 
and presented the following interesting com- 
munication in reference to them. 

The following account of these coins is 
given inGerman, by Dr. John David Schoepf, 
in his “Travels in the United States, &c., 
during the years 1783 and 1784,” vol. i., p. 
568. 

* Annapolis has the honor of having fur- 
nished the first small silver coins in the 
United States. 

“A goldsmith of this place coins on his 
own account, but with the permission of the 
government. 

“ After the depreciation of the paper 
money, and by the general want of small 
change, it became customary and necessary 
throughout the country, to cut the Spanish 
dollars into two, four, or more parts. and 
circulate the pieces of them for small change. 
This cutting soon became a profitable busi- 
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ness in the hands of skilful cutters, who 
knew how to cut five quarters, and nine and 
ten eighths out of a dollar, so that soon every 
one refused to receive this kind of money 
otherwise than by weight, or at discretion ; 
in order to get rid of the inconvenience of 
these angular coins, the said goldsmith takes 
them in exchange, advantageously, for round 
coins made by himself. 

“On the obverse of his shillings and 
halves, is his name: ‘I. Chalmers, Annapo- 
lis; in the centre, two grasping hands, 
On the reverse: ‘One shilling 1783,’ and 
two billing doves.” 

Among the pieces exhibited was an An- 
napolis shilling, supposed to have been a 
pattern piece, differmg from all that had 
been seen by any of the members present. 
It had on the obverse: “I. Chalmers, An- 
napolis, 1783 ;” in the centre, two hands 
clasped, with the words: “ Equal to 1 Shi.” 
(shilling), The weight of the piece was 54 
grains, 


VERMONT. 


Vermont Hisroricat Socirery.—Mont- 
pelier, Oct. 15, 1861.—The twenty-second 
annual meeting of this Society was held at 
the State House, on the above date, Hon. 
Hiland Hall, President, being present. 

After the usual routine business, several 
gentlemen were made resident members. 

The following gentlemen were unanimous- 
ly elected officers of the Society : 

President—Hiland Hall, North Benning- 
ton. Vice-presidents—Daniel Kellogg, Brat- 
tleboro; Daniel P. Thompson, Montpelier ; 
George W. Benedict, Burlington. Ree. 
Secretary—George F, Houghton, St. Al- 
bans. Cor. Secretaries—John Sullivan Ad- 
ams, Burlington; Albert D. Hager, Proc- 
torsville. Librarian and Cabinet-keeper— 
Charles Reed, Montpelier. Treasurer — 
Charles Dewey, Montpelier. Curators — 
George Folsom, Brattleboro, Windham co. ; 
Rey. Calvin Pease, Burlington, Chittenden 
co.; Rev. William H. Lord, Montpelier, 
Washington ¢o.; Henry Clark, Poultney, 
Rutland co.; Dugald Stewart, Middlebury, 
Addison co.; Rev. Pliny H. White, Coven- 
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try, Orleans co.; R. L, Perkins, Stowe, La- 
moille co, 

The Hon. Asa Owen Aldis, of St. Albans, 
was chogen orator; and the Hon, William 
Maxwell Evarts, of Windsor, substitute. 

The Librarian reported many contribu- 
tions,—several of them of rare value,—and 
among them a well-preserved copy of “ Ver- 
mont’s Appeal,” by Stephen Roe Bradley, 
presented by Rev. Dr. Fay, of St. Albans. 
The Treasurer reported a balance of $183.76. 

A biographical notice of the late Rev. 
John Hough, written by the Rev. P. H. 
White, was read by the Recording Sec- 
retary. 

In the evening, an oration on the Uses of 
History, by the Rev. William 8. Balch, of 
Ludlow; and a biographical sketch of the 
late Hon. Thomas Gleed, by R. L. Perkins, 
Esq., of Stowe, were delivered in the Repre- 
sentatives’ Hall. 

Oct. 16.—The Society met to dispose of 
unfinished business, Several papers were 
postponed until the special meeting, at Bur- 
lington, in January, 1862. 

Henry Clark, Esq., was formally on ng 
ed to prepare, for the same meeting, a 
paper in regard to the propriety of centen- 
nial celebrations in Vermont, with special 
reference to the best mode of making them 
useful and attractive. 

A resolution was passéd, urging upon the 
attention of the authorities of towns in Ver- 
mont, the importance of a speedy prepara- 
tion and publication of town histories ; for 
which, existing statutes have made suitable 
provision. 

On motion of George H. Houghton, Esq., 
the Hon. James Barrett, of Woodstock, was 
requested to prepare a notice of the life and 
services of the late Hon. Charles Marsh, of 
Woodstock. 7 

Short biographical notices of Melvin 
Barnes, M. D., Jasper Curtis, Esq., deceased 
resident members of the Historical Society ; 
and of the Hon. Henry Meigs, of New York 
city, a corresponding member of the So- 
ciety, who died in May, 1860, were read by 
the Recording Secret tary. 

Timely remarks were made by A. D. Ha- 
ger, Esq., of Proctorsville, in regard to the 
collection, by the Society, of Vermont news- 
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papers, and especially during the present 
rebellion. 

The reports of the Committee on State 
and Society Seals, were postponed. 

After the appointment of committees of 
arrangements for the special meetings at 
Burlington, in January next, and at Brat- 
tleboro, in July, 1862, and after voting that 
the proceedings of the ‘annual meeting should 
be printed in pamphlet form and distributed 
to members, the Society adjourned. 


Hotes and Queries, 


NOTES. ° 

Necro Sorprers.—In a letter of George 
J. F. Clarke, surveyor-general of East Flor- 
ida, previous to its cession to the United 
States, dated July 25, 1821, he speaks of 
“ Revolutionary broils with [the Spanish] 
government, foreed upon us by foreigners 
[i.e. Georgians] in their overstrained assi- 
duity for our welfare, gagging us with ‘free- 
dom, the most free civilized people perhaps 
in the world, and would fain have lately put 
it down our throats with negroes’ bayo- 
nets” (Vignolles, Obs. on the Floridas, p. 
27). He refers to the invasions of Matthews 
(1811), and McGregor (1817), when Geor- 
gia, acting on the principle of “ State sov- 
ereignty,” declared war against the Spanish 
colony of Florida. It would thus appear 
that the employment of negroes (slaves ?) as 
soldiers, is not without precedent in the an- 
nals of our southern brethren. D. G. B. 

West CuEsTer, Pa. 


Wuo Wrire our Necro Sones P—The 
principal writer of our national music is said 
to be Stephen C. Foster, the author of 
“Uncle Ned,” ‘Oh, Susannah,” &c. Mr. 
Foster resides near Pittsburgh, where he 
occupies a moderate clerkship, upon which, 
and the percentage on the sale of his songs, 
he depends for a ‘living. He writes the po- 
etry, as well as the music, of his songs. 
They are sung wherever the English lan- 
guage is spoken, while the music is heard 
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wherever men sing. In the cotton fields of 
the South, among the mines of California 
and Australia, in the sea-coast cities of Chi- 
na, in Paris, in the London prisons, every- 
where in fact, his melodies are heard, “ Un- 
cle Ned” was the first. This was published 
in 1846, and reached a sale till then unknown 
in the music publishing business. Of “The 
Old Folks at Home” 100,000 copies have 
been sold in this country, and as many more 
in England. “My Old Kentucky Home” 
and “Old Dog Tray,” each had a sale of 
about 70,000. All his other songs have had 
a great run.— Western Fireside, Madison, 
Wisconsin, April 25, 1857. 


Franciscan Convent 1n Sr. Avaus- 
TINE IN 1729.—The Gazeta de Mexico, in 


1729, has the following intelligence, giving | 


the names of some of the clergy officiating 
there : 


“1729. On the 12th of February, of this 
year, the Province of Santa Elena of Flori- 
da, of the Seraphic order (which was found- 
ed in the year 1612), celebrated its Chapter, 
at which was present, presiding (for the 
Most Rev. Father Commissary General), 
the Rev. F. Friar Manuel Bravo de Acuiia, 
Lector Jubilatus of the Province of Santo 
Evangelio; and there were elected as Pro- 
vincial, Very Rev. Father Lector Jubilatus, 
Friar Thomas de Barrios; as Custos, Rev. 
Father Friar Miguel Garavito; Definitors, 
the Rev. Fathers Friar Christoval Rodri- 
gues, Friar Francisco Escobar, and Father 

uan Antonio de Zepeda.” B. 8. 


Inpran Names oF Praces wita Dert- 
NITIONS.—Acqguia creek’ may mean, liter- 
ally, “ Muddy creek.” It seems to be de- 
rived from Akki, earth. 

Chickemoxen creek.—This is a stream in 
Maryland, which falls into the Potomac, 
below Washington. The name seems to be 


composed of Chicke, big, and mowen or max-|the same cabinet, which, were they as well 


sin, a moccason, and to mean “ Big Mocca- 
son” creek, 

Occoquan creek, Virginia.—In the Pow- 
hattan dialect, Shacquohocan signities a 


| years. 
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stone (Gall., 376). The present name of 
the creek is evidently an abbreviation of 
this Indian word, and means “ Stony creek.” 

Kittoton creek, Virginia, opposite Point 
of Rocks.—From Kitche, great or big, and 
otan, a town or village. 

Piscattaway, Maine and Maryland.— 
From Wapees, white, kowat, or quaat, a 
pine-tree, and the termination for locality. 
“The place of the white pines.” The ap- 
plication of the same name to points so far 
distant from each other, is an instance of 
the extent of the Algonquin tongue along 
our seaboard. 

Piscasset, Maine.—From Wapees, white, 
and assin or quassin, a stone. ‘“ White- 
stone creek.” 

Shenondoah, Virginia.—This word seems 
to belong to the Iroquois family, and to be 
formed of Ononda, a mountain, and the last 
letter of goa, great, being a river proceed- 
ing from, or running along, high hills or 
mountains. 

Sissowokissinck creek, west side of the 
Delaware river.—From Shihuweu, a duck, 
ngissit, black, and ink locality. “The place 
of black ducks.” 

All the above names, except Shenondoah, 
belong to the Algonquin family. 

E. B, 0°C. 


Tue Portrait oF Gov. Pownatt.—The 
portrait of Governor Pownall, recently pre- 
sented to the Mass. Hist. Society, was copied 
from one now in the possession of Mr, Drake, 
the author of the “ History and Antiquities 
of Boston.” This gentleman, it may not be 
generally known, has probably the finest 
and most extensive collection of engraved 
portraits in America, having been collected 
by him through a period of at least thirty 
It embraces the entire range of our 
history, and numbers several thousand. The 
rare portrait of Gov. Pownall, though the 
only one known in the country, is by no 
means as rare as many others in his collec- 
tion. And there are not a few others in 


copied as that of Pownall by Mr. Pratt, 
would be as valuable to ornament the walls 
of the Massachusetts Historical Society. 

As Governor Pownall was always popu- 
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lar in America, always its friend in Europe, 
and an author of much respectability, it is 
surprising that we have no more concerning 
him. We doubt very much if there is a 
complete collection of his printed works in 
any of our large libraries in this vicinity. 
There are in the library of the owner of the 
collection of portraits referred to, the fol- 
lowing works by Governor Pownall: 


1. Principles of Polity, being the Ground 
of Reasons of Civil Empire. London: 1752. 
4to. 

2. The Administration of the Colonies. 
Third Edition. London: 1766. 8vo. A 
fourth edition was issued in 1778. 

3. A Topographical description of such 
arts of North America as are contained in 
Lewis Evans’s] Map of the Middle British 

Colonies in North America, London: 1776. 
Folio, 

4, An Essay on the Study of Antiquities. 
Second Edition. Oxford: 1782. 8vo. 

5. A Treatise on the Study of Antiqui- 
ties, as a Commentary to Historical Learn- 
ing. London: 1782. 8vo, 

6. Notices and Descriptions of Antiqui- 
ties of the Province of Romana of Gaul, 
now Provence, Languedoc, and Dauphiné. 
London: 1788. 4to. 


There are many interesting facts concern- 
ing this worthy provincial governor to be 
found in Mr, Drake’s “ History of Boston,” 
before mentioned.— Boston Journal, Nov. 
19, 1861, 


Ipentity oF St. Herena Sounp wiru 
THE Rio Jorpan.—Now that Beaufort 
district seems destined to play a some- 
what important rdle in history, questions 
concerning its discovery are endowed with 
increased interest. In all the historical no- 
tices that I have read in the papers of late, 
Ribaut has been given as the first who 
landed upon and explored its coast. This, 
however, .should not pass unchallenged. 
Forty-two years before his voyage, Lucas 
Vasquez de Ayllon, while sailing along the 
eastern shore of the continent discovered 
the embouchure of a large river, which he 
named Rio Jordan, after one of his officers. 
He gives its latitude as 33° 40’ north ; but 
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this is certainly an error, as will be evident 
in the sequel. Subsequently various navi- 
gators were dispatched to rediscover it, but 
with uniform ill-success, the most they did 
being to apply the name to some one of the 
many streams that fall into the Atlantic 
about that latitude. Among these, in June, 
1561, the year before Ribaut’s expedition, 
Angel de Villafafie, governor of Florida, 
examined the coast as far north as the thirty- 
fifth parallel, and ascended a stream in 34°, 
evidently the Cape Fear River, which he 
supposed to be the Rio Jordan.* 

Still greater has been the uncertainty of 
the historians and geographers. A French 
writer in Ternaux-Compans locates it twen- 
ty-five leagues north of the Riviere Mai 
(the St. Johns), Torquemada forty leagues 
north of St. Helena (Monarq. Ind., lib. i., 
cap. vi.). Fontanedo, and with him Ter- 
naux-Compans confound it with the foun- ~ 
tain of life, the object of Ponce de Leon’s 
voyage (La Floride, p. 42); Charlevoix sup- 
posed it to be the Santee, Jared Sparks, the 
Coosaw (Life of Jean Ribaut, p. 26, note), 
and Irving, the Combahee (Conq. of Flor- 
ida, p. 25), while Navarete sums up 4 va- 
riety of conflicting opinions, but trusts him- 
self to no decision (Viages, tom. iii., p. 90, 
note). 

I shall now briefly state the evidence of 
its identity with St. Helena Sound. The 


* Villafaiie was instructed by the viceroy Luis de 
Velasco to survey the eastern coast of Florida, ‘‘ But 
this order,” says ia (p. 41), “‘ was not carried out.” 
Here he is in error, «s an account of this voyage, writ- 
ten by Francisco de Aguilar, and appended to the 
““Compte Rendu’” of Guido de las Bazares, has been 
published by Ternaux-Compans (La Floride, p. 151). 
There were doubtless many other voyages to this coast 
about this period, the records of which have been en- 
tirely lost. Of one, which is of great interest as that on 
which the Spaniards first entered Chesapeake Bay and 
discovered the enigmatical province of Axacan, | have 
been unable to find any mention beyond the following 
unsatisfactory passage from Sacchinus (Hist. Soc. Jesu, 
pars iii., fol. 223): ‘ Est Axaca Florida provincia pe- 
rampla ab equatore in boream erecta triginta septem, 
gradibus, ab Sancta Helena leucis centum septuaginta 
disiuneta, Cacique reguli ejus regionis (?frater), unde- 
cim ante annis, navigantibus prope Axacan Hispunis 
tradiderat esse nemine suorum conscio.” The time he is 
speaking of is that of Segura’s mission to Axacan (1570). 
This passage therefore fixes the period of the voyage 
indefinitely referred to by a writer in this Magazine 
(vol. iii., p. 269), as “* prior to 1566” at 1559, which con- 
sequently we must hold as the date of the first discov- 
ery of Chesapeake Bay by the Spaniards. 
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province Chicora extended around the 
mouth of the Rio Jordan, as is obvious 
both from the narratives of De Ayllon’s voy- 
age, as also from the remarks of Laudon- 
nitre (Hist. Not., p. 30). This was the most 
northern point that he reached ; and here it 
was that he succeeded in filling his ships 
with natives, whom he carried as slaves to 
San Domingo. Now, the colony that Ri- 
baut left at Port Royal, heard of a chief 
called Chiquola, residing somewhat north of 
them, and Barcia assures us that this was 
the same spot visited by De Ayllon, and 
subsequently known as the province of Santa 
Helena (Ensay. Cron., p. 44). Fontanedo 
adds, that Chicora was a mistake for Orista 
(Memoire, p. 16), which latter corresponds 
to the French Audusta, and English Edisto, 
the name of a tribe resident, in Lawson’s 
time, upon St. Helena Sound, where a river, 
an island, and an inlet, still bear their name. 
A cape at the mouth of the Rio Jordan had 
been called St. Helena, by De Ayllon, as it 
was on the day sacred to that saint, Aug. 
18, 1520, that he first saw it ; and, although 
I believe it is not distinctly so stated, yet 
there can be little doubt but that Aviles, 
when he made a settlement on the banks of 
the Helena Sound, in 1566, applied the name 
to it and the adjoining land because he 
recognized here the Cape St. Helena of the 
earlier explorer. Another, and a very con- 
vincing proof of this identity, is offered by 
the singular fact that Dathaw Island, adjoin- 
ing St. Helena Island, still retains the name 
of the chief Datha, whose subjects De Ayl- 
lon carried into captivity. That at a later 
period, the English navigators considered 
St. Helena Sound to be the River Jordan, 
is clear from the narrative of William Hil- 
ton, who visited this coast in 1663. He en- 
tered the River Jordan in lat. 32° 30’, “ four 
Leagues or thereabouts N. E. from Port 
Royal, which the Spanyards call St. Ei 
lens” (A Rel. of a Disc. lately made on the 
Coast of Florida, p. 3, in Peter Force, Hist. 
Tracts, vol. iv.). His latter assertion, how- 
ever, that the St. Helena of the Spanish was 
the Port Royal of the English, is an obvi- 
ous error. These different considerations 
would seem to establish beyond doubt the 
identity of these two places. D G. B. 
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Lone Pastorates,—Rev. Samuel Niles 
was ordained over the First Parish in Brain- 
tree, May 23, 1711, and remained its pastor 
fifty-one years, until May 1, 1762. He was 
succeeded by Rev. Ezra Weld, who was or- 
dained Nov. 17, 1762, and remained the 
pastor of that church fifty-four years, until 
1816. His successor was Rev. Richard 
S. Storrs, who was ordained as colleague of 
Mr. Weld, July 3, 1811, and still remains, 
in the full vigor of his intellect, the honored 
and beloved pastor of the First Church in 
Braintree. The semi-centennial anniversary 
of his ordination was observed on the third 
day of July last, with appropriate and deeply 
interesting services. Thus it will be seen 
that three successive ministers of this parish 
have held their oftice here one hundred and 
fifty years in the aggregate. 





Tue Perms AND THEIR ComPacTt.— 
It is worth noting in the Historical Maga- 
zine, that the last annual Thanksgiving was 
held in two of the United States on the an- 
niversary of signing the Compact on board 
the Mayflower, and the first Landing of the 
Pilgrims on New England soil. As the 21st 
of November, fell this year on Thursday, 
the governors of Massachusetts and Maine 
selected that day for thanksgiving. This 
was one week earlier than that festival has 
been appointed for a few years past, but not 
earlier than was formerly the custom. The 
event thus celebrated is certainly worthy of 
the honor done it. “The cabin of the 
Mayflower,” it has been well said, “was 
the Convention Hall of the Pilgrims, from 
the first dawnings of whose light has ema- 
nated a blaze of constitutional freedom which 
has lighted up every mountain and pene- 
trated every valley of our land.” A very 
able article, written, I presume, by the edi- 
tor, Charles C. Hazewell, Esq., was pub- 
lished in the Boston Evening Traveller, on 
the evening preceding Thanksgiving day. 
“Tt seems to us,” says the writer, “that 
Gov. Andrew has acted happily in selecting 
the day for our annual Thanksgiving. . 
Nothing has yet been done to point out the 
2ist of November as the true anniversary of 
the day in which their [the Pilgrims] Amer- 
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ican labors were begun, That day is really 
entitled to the high honors that have been 
bestowed upon the 22d of December, which 
is not Pilgrim’s Day, in any sense, for the 
21st was the anniversary of the landing at 
Plymouth,—that is to say, the 11th of De- 
cember, 1620. The action of the 11th of 
November was far more important than 
that of the 11th of December, as it was the 
first of the several acts performed by the 
Pilgrims, from which all that they after- 
wards did proceeded in regular sequence. 
It was a political act too, the true founding 
of ‘the Old Colony,’ without which other 
action would have been of small amount. 
It brought the Pilgrims of all grades into 
due subordination to law, established author- 
ity, and prepared the way for that long train 
of events which has happened during almost 
two and a half centuries, and which is prob- 
ably far from being exhausted, and the 
greatest of which may be yet to come.” 
The event commemorated, was referred 
to in nearly all the sermons preached on 
that day. BOSTON. 





Lirnosorta (vol. v., p. 321).— Cotton 
Mather, in his “ Magnalia,” vol. ii, p. 453 
(Hartford Edition), gives this account of the 
occurrences : 


“On June 11, 1682, showers of stones 


hand thrown out at the window. This dis- 
turbance continued from day to day; and 
sometimes a dismal hollow whistling would 
be heard, and sometimes the trotting and 
snorting of a horse, but nothing to be seen. 
The man went up the great bay in a boat 
unto a farm he had there: but there the 
stones found him out, and carrying from the 
house to the boat a stirrup-iron, the iron 
came jingling after him through the woods 
as far as his house; and at last went away 
and was heard of no more. The anchor 
leap’d overboard several times and stopt the 
boat. A cheese was taken out of the press, 
and crumbled all over the floor: a piece of 
iron stuck into the wall, and a kettle hung 
thereupon. Several cocks of hay, mow’d 
near the house, were taken up and hung 
upon trees, and others made into small 
whisps, and scattered about the house. The 
man was much hurt by some of the stones: 
he was a Quaker, and suspected that a 
woman, who charged him with injustice in 
detaining some land from her, did by witch- 
craft occasion these preternatural occurren- 
ces. However at last they came to an end.” 
J. W. D. 








DeatH OF THE Last REVOLUTIONARY 
PENSIONER IN NEw Hampsutre.—We learn 
from a correspondent that Lieutenant Joel 
| McGregory died in Newport, N. H., Octo- 


were thrown by an invisible hand upon the| ber 31, aged one hundred years, eleven 
house of George Walton at Portsmouth. | months, and nine days. Lieut. McGregory 
Whereupon the people going out, found the} was born in Enfield, Conn., November 22, 
gate wrung off the hinges, and stones flying | 1760. He volunteered in the army of the 
and falling thick about them, and striking | Revolution, was taken prisoner and confined 
of them seemingly with a great force, but | in the “ Old Sugar House,” New York, for 
really affecting em no more than if a soft|eight months. His fare was barely suffi- 
touch were given them. The glass windows | cient to sustain life, though living animals 


were broken to pieces by stones that came 
not from without, but from within; and 
other instruments were in like manner hurled 
about. Nine of the stones they took up, 
whereof some were as hot as if they came 
out of the fire; and marking them they laid 
them on the table; but in a little while they 
found some of them again flying about. 
The spit was carry’d up the chimney, and 
coming down with the point forward, stuck 
in the back-log, from whence one of the 
company removing it, it was by an invisible 
HIST. MAG, VOL, VI. 5 





were abundant on and about him. He has 
enjoyed good health in his last years, though 
his mind has been somewhat impaired. In 
olden time he worked at nail-making by 
hand, and has made tacks so small that he 
could put one thousand of them in an egg- 
shell. For many years he has received a 
pension, which, with what he had laid by in 
his younger days, has made his declining 
years peaceful and happy. It is supposed 
that he was the last survivmg Revolutionary 
| soldier in New Hampshire. 
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Forr Wituiam on Caste Istanp, FROM 
1701 to 1776.—Mr. Editor :—Allow me to 
add a few words to the interesting article 
on Fort Independence, in Boston harbor, 
which appeared in the Historical Magazine 
for October. They are written, not as a 
criticism, but to give publicity to certain 
facts not generally known. 

The following passages occur in the arti- 
cle, in describing the Castle, as it was gen- 
erally called a hundred and more years ago 

“1673. This year, while the alarm occa- 
sioned by the war with Holland was still 
existing, the Castle, which was built chiefly 
of wood, was accidentally burned to the 
ground, This proved a serious loss to the 
colony, but the Court, according to the 
records, ‘having considered the awful hand 
of God in the destruction of the Castle, 
voted to build a new one sixty feet square, 
the first cost of which was three hundred 
pounds. The work was begun immediately, 
and during the next October the Court 
went down to the Island in a body to see 
what progress had been made. Little is 


said of the style of this new fortification, nor 


can I learn at what date it was finished. 
Governor Pownall’s view of Boston, drawn 
at Castle Island in the year 1757, affords a 
glimpse in the foreground of a portion of 
this structure as it appeared at that late day. 
“The Castle was quadrangular, and sup- 
posing the governor’s sketch to be correct, 
was built of large squared stones, having at 
the southwest corner something answering 
to a campanile tower. A long line of pali- 
sades facing Castle Point (South Boston 
Point), extend down to the water. It is 
flanked on the opposite side by a clump of 
irregular-looking buildings, two stories high, 
the upper stowes having Tar ge bay windows. 
After being completed, the whole work was 
covered with sheet lead. The sketch made 
by Gov. Pownall probably represented the 
Castle as it appeared with the alterations 
and additions made by the celebrated engi- 
neer Romer, who was sent out from Eng- 
land twenty-five years later, for this purpose. 
“1701. We now pass over a period of thirty 
years, and find the Court still earnestly en- 
gaged in the defchce of Boston, appropriat- 
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the Castle. This sum was undoubtedly ex- 
pended under the direction of Romer, a cel- 
ebrated engineer, sent out from England, 
though I have been unable to discover what 
was actually done by him. This year the 
name of the Castle was changed to ‘Castle 
William, in honor of the king. From this 
time till towards the period of the Revolu- 
tion, nothing remarkable transpired.” 
From facts which followed, it will appear 


:| that the fortification which succeeded the 


one destroyed by fire, in 1673, was itself 
succeeded by one of a more permanent char- 
acter, in the year 1701. 

At the time the British evacuated the 
town of Boston, on the 17th of March, 1776, 
the Castle in Boston Harbor (then called 
Castle William, in honor of William III., 
king of Great Britain), was destroyed by the 
retiring enemy. A slate-stone, measuring 
about twenty-five by twenty-five inches, was 
subsequently found among the ruins, bear- 
ing the following inscription : 


Anno Decimo TERTIO Reant WILHELMI 
TERT Mae: Brir: Fr: & His: Rees 
Invictissimat noc MUNIMENTUM 
(:ex EJus Nomine WILHELM CasTELtuM 
NuNCUPATUM:) FUIT INCEPTUM. 
Anno Secunpvpo Reenit ANN & 
Mae: Brit: Fr: & His: Reeinae 
SERENISSIM# PERFECTUM ANNOQ: 
pomint MDCCIIL. 

A Tribuno Wolfgango Wilhelmo 

Romero Regiarum Majestatum 

in Septentrionale Americe Architec- 

to Militari primario constructum. 


This may be translated as follows: “In 
the thirteenth year of the reign of Wil- 
liam the Third, most invincible king of 
Great Britain, France, and Ireland, this for- 
tification (called Castle William, from his 
name) was undertaken; and was finished 
in the second year of the reign of the most 
serene Anne, queen of Great Britain, France, 
and Ireland, and in the year of our -Lord 
1703. 

“ Built by Col. William Wolfgang Romer, 
chief military engineer to their royal maj- 
esties in North America.” 

A portion of this instructive stone is now 


ing fifteen hundred pounds for the work on | in a good state of preservation (the right- 
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hand portion having many years ago disap- 
peared), The words Jnvictissimi, Wilhelmi 
Castellum, Serenissine, MDCCIIZ, were 
gilded, and the others were painted white. 
As William commenced the thirteenth 
year of his reign on the 28th of December, 
1700, the rebuilding of the Castle must have 
been commenced during thé year 1701. It 
was constructed chiefly of bricks, cemented 
together with mortar made with lime ob- 
tained from burnt oyster-shells. A small 
part of the old wall was retained in con- 
structing the rear portion of the present 
fortification, Fort Independence; but as it 
was covered with lar ge granite ashlers, it is 
entirely hidden from sight. A very pleas- 
ant and instructive little volume might be 
written concerning Castle Island and _ its 
successive forts; so many and so interesting 
are the historical facts and incidents con- 
nected with it. N. B, 8. 


Bisnor Porrer anp us Famiry.—A 
writer in the Providence Journal gives 
some interesting particulars respecting the 
Potter family, of which the distinguished 
Episcopal bishops of Pennsylvania and New 
York are members. It is said that the first 
of the Potters emigrated from England and 


settled in Portsmouth, on the island of 


Rhode Island, between the years 1640 and 
1660. He left several sons, and probably 


most of the Potters in that State descended | 
from the first sett er at Portsmouth, Rhode 


Island. John Potter settled on the Rivulet 


farm, so called, in what is now the town of 


Cranston, in Providence county. His sons 
were John, Joseph, and Stephen (afterwards 
judge), Caleb, Thomas, and five daughters, 


Joseph, Sylvester, and Thomas, sons of 


Thomas, and grandsons of John, the first 
settler in Cranston, emigrated from the 
Rivulet farm in 1795, and settled in the town 
of Beekman, in the county of Dutchess, in 
New York. The town of Beekman was 
afterwards divided, and that part of the 
town in which Joseph, Sylvester, and Thom- 
as settled was formed into anew town called 
La Grange. The eldest son now lives at La 
Grange, on the old homestead, about twelve 
miles east of the Hudson. The three broth- 
ers settled on three adjoining farms, Joseph 





Potter died in 1824, at his residence in La 
Grange, leaving seven children: 1st, a daugh- 
ter, who resided in New Orleans in 1845, 
unmarried ; 2d, Paraclete, long a bookseller 
and publisher in Poughkeepsie, and after- 
wards register of the land office in Mil- 
waukee, in Wisconsin, now deceased ; 3d, 
Robert, a farmer, in the same State; 4th, 
Joseph, a resident of the homestead in 
La Grange (the before-mentioned children 
were born in Rhode Island, before Joseph 
and his brothers emigrated to New York) ; 

5th, Sheldon, who lived in Philadelphia 
many years, and died there; 6th, Alonzo, 
now bishop of the diocese of Pennsylvania ; 
7th, Horatio, now bishop of the diovese of 
New York (the three last were born in 
La Grange, in Dutchess county). Stephen 
Potter, the son of the first settler in Crans- 
ton, moved into the county of Kent, Rhode 
Island, and settled. He was a leading pol- 
itician in the paper-money party, which 
arose in Rhode Island soon after the Revo- 
lutionary War. He was speaker of the 
House of Representatives, chief-justice of 
the Court of Common Pleas, and a-judge 
of the Supreme Court of the State. 


QUERIES. 


BotsNaNntier, Bisnop oF GALLIPOLIS.— 
A clergyman named Boisnantier, a canon 
of St. Denis as late as 1824, is said to have 
been made bishop of Gallipolis, or Scioto, 
in 1789. Can any reader of the Magazine 
tell the date of his appointment, and whether 
he was ever consecrated to the office, and 
came to America? GALLIPOLIS. 


Tomato.—A writer in a Boston paper 
says: “There are few if any of the favorite 
esculents, which have so rapidly risen into 
favor as the Tomato, the ‘ Lycopersicum es- 
culentum’ of late botanists, and the ‘ Sola- 
num lycopersicun’ of the older ones—some- 
times also called the ‘Love Apple.” This 
plant belongs to the same genus with the Egg 
Plant and Potato.—(Eney ‘yc. Amer.) It was 
originally brought from South America, but 
is now successfully cultivated in all diree- 
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tions around us. In warm climates it pos- 
sesses more acidity and briskness, and is 
therefore more grateful to the palate. It 
has for a long time been one of the most com- 
mon articles in Italian cookery, and its use is 
rapidly extending throughout most civilized 
countries. In our own country, it is exten- 
sively cultivated in the Southern and Mid- 
dle States, and in New England few horti- 
culturists consider their kitchen-gardens well 
stocked without it. Few ofthe most fa- 
vored esculents are eaten in a greater va- 
riety of forms. Raw, fried, stewed, roasted, 
baked; in soups, ragouts, chowders, pies, 
and sauces of all kinds, it is a universal fa- 
vorite, and is esteemed nutritious and bene- 
ficial as well as palatable. Few people are 
probably aware how recently it has been 
introduced into this neighborhood. 

“ The first tomatoes ever raised in Boston, 
were planted by Matthew S. Parker, Esq., 
formerly cashier of the Suffolk Bank, at 


the southerly part of the then town of 


Boston, in a garden attached to the estate 
of Warren White, then occupied by Mr. 
Parker. This was some time between the 
years 1815 and 1822. I saw them growing 
there, and they looked beautifully to the 
eye, excepting when one or two had broken 
their skins by over-ripeness, and they then 
appeared so disgusting that I thought I 
must be very hungry before I should be in- 
duced to taste them. Indeed, when they 
were _ brought to market for sale, it was 
very difficult to dispose of them, and years 
intervened before they were considered an 
object of common culture. I first tasted 
them in New York, in the year 1830, but 
they had then become somewhat common. 
Mr. Parker procured his plants from the 
well-known garden of Mr. Preble, in the 
vicinity of Boston. At the present day, we 
may say in relation to this delicious escu- 
lent, in the words from ‘ Salamagundi ? 


‘«¢ With fried and boiled and stewed and toasted 
And baked and broiled or raw or roasted, 
We feed the town.’ 


“If any of your readers can add to this 
meagre history of this plant, I doubt not it 
will be interesting to many who ‘like to 
know what they eat, R. G, P.” 


Can any of your readers tell when and 
where the tomato was first cultivated in the 
United States, from what language the 
name comes, and, if possible, its meaning ? 

B. 8. 





PROCLAMATION OF GovEeRNOR Martin, 
—I am desirous to obtain information re- 
specting the history of a proclamation of 
Josiah Martin, governor, &c., of the prov- 
ince of North Carolina, and dated “On 
board his majesty’s ship Cruiser, now lying 
in the Cape Fear river this 8th day of Au- 
gust, aA. D., 1775,” signed “Jo Martin” and 
countersigned “J. Biggleston, D. Secreta- 
ry.” It was printed and distributed over 
the province. J. 1. ¥. 

Newark, N. J. 


REPLIES. 


Works In Inpian Lanouaces sy Morn- 
ER Mary or THE INCARNATION (vol. v., p. 
349).—Inquiry has been made at the Ursu- 
line Convent, and we are informed that all 
the Indian manuscripts referred to in the 
Query perished when the convent was de- 
stroyed by fire,in 1686. This leaves us too 
in complete ignorance of the nature of the 
characters to which Mother Mary of the 
Incarnation refers in her letter. I have 
found nothing concerning them elsewhere. 


QueEBEc. 4 BH 





Wasurneton’s Inptan Name (vol. v., 
p. 374).—The name “Conotocarious,” or 
“*Connotaucarious,” was first given to Wash- 
ington, in June, 1754, during the encamp- 
ment at Great Meadows, on the occasion of 
delivering certain medals and other presents 
to the assembled sachems of the Delaware, 
Shawnee, and Mingo tribes, and the half- 
king Tanacharisson, an account of which is 
given in Irving’s “ Washington,” vol. ii., 
pp. 115, 116. Irving says there is no ex- 
planation given of the name. F, A. W. 
68 East 17TH Srrezt, N. Y. 

Dee. 10, 1861. 

[The name seems to come from the Mo- 

hawk Canata, house or village, and Gaga- 
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rien, to devour. In Onondaga, the terms 
are, Ganataa, village, and Hogarien, to eat. 
The name would thus mean Devourer of 
villages. It has been stated that this name 
was given after Sullivan’s expedition, when 
Washington, by his subordinate, destroyed 
the towns of the Iroquois; but this is an 
error, and it is a curious circumstance that 
a name “'Town Destroyer,” applicable to a 
great conqueror, should have been given at 
so early a period of his life. J. G. 8.] 





Buckeye (vol. v., p. 288).—From the 
note on Buckeyes, was omitted this para- 
graph, which followed the one which speaks 
of the worthlessness of the tree: 


“The name Buckeye was a term of re- 
proach, applied in a very early day to law- 
yers and doctors, who happened to be re- 
garded as being a little soft. And so far 
was it from being applied in this sense to 
natives only, that it was doubtless applied 
impartially to new-comers as well.” 


As this epithet is somewhat historical, the 
paragraph should be preserved ; without it 
the last paragraph in that note is not read- 
ily understood, J. H. J. 

Urpana, Ohio. 





Poputar Superstition (vol. v., p. 369). 
—Under this heading, a correspondent of 
the Magazine says: 


, “Orders were received from England, in 
the course of the last century, to have the 
Census taken in New Jersey; but the au- 
thorities were unable to execute them, as the 
inhabitants generally refused to furnish 
the requisite information, attributing the 
previous general epidemic ‘to the last num- 
bering of the people,’ which was considered 
a repetition of the same sin that David com- 
mitted, and might bring on like judgment.” 


No authorities are given for the fact 
stated, that the Census could not be taken ; 
and, as it is evident that, from whatever 
source derived, considerable liberty has been 
taken by some one with the circumstances 
upon which the whole statement is based, it 
is proper that the truth should be given. 
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Governor Burnet,—with whom pleas- 
antry was as ‘natural as speaking itself, 
and whose Churchmanship more than once 
aroused the displeasure of bis Puritan citi- 
zens by the remarks it prompted, reflecting 
upon their peculiar customs and sentiments, 
—in answer to some inquiries from the 
Board of Trade sent to him in Oct., 1725, 
relative to the population of New Jersey, 
wrote under date of June 2, 1726, as fol- 
lows: “I would have ordered like accounts 
to those taken in New York] to be taken 
in New Jersey, but I was advised that it 
might make the people uneasy, they being 
generally of a New England extraction and 
thereby enthusiasts; and that they would 
take it for a repetition of the same sin that 
David committed in numbering the people, 
and might bring like judgments. This 
notion put me off from it at that time, but 
since your Lordships require it, I will give 
the orders to the Sheriffs, that it may be 
done as soon as may be.” Doubtless the 
governor chuckled when he wrote this joke 
for transmission across the Atlantic; con- 
ceiving, possibly, a bad excuse to be better 
than none. He did not hesitate, however, 
to give “the orders to the sheriffs,” and be- 
fore the end of the year the census was 
taken, and in May following he transmitted 
the result to the Board of Trade. 

Your correspondent will find the circum- 
stances detailed, as above, in “N. Y. Col. 
Doc.,” vol. v., pp. 819 and 877, and in 
“Contributions to the Early History of 
Perth Amboy and adjacent Country,” p. 
158. W. A. W. 





Ame ta Istanp Arrair (vol. v., pp. 359, 
374).—A firm in Philadelphia, not of the 
A 1 importers, Messrs. Thompson & Maris, 
made a large importation of British goods 
into Amelia Island during the war of 1812. 
Mr. Thompson spoke of it, as a matter 
to “make or break” the concern. These 
goods were the first, and perhaps only im- 
portation from that quarter, at that time, 
and sold at very large profits. Upon set- 
tling up the balance-sheet, Mr, Maris found 
he could retire from the firm with $120,000 
as his portion of profit. He very prudently 
did so and purchased a farm in the country. 
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Some of his descendants are still enjoying the 
fruits of his judicious decision, Thompson 
said “ Richard was too timid to be a bold 
and enterprising merchant,” and was quite 
willing to be “left alone in his glory” to the 
enjoyment of the products of his own saga- 
city, instead of dividing with a partner. 

He soon dashed out in the Canton trade 
and accumulated a fortune of $800,000. 
But alas! for the uncertainties of specula- 
tion. He had the ambition to be a richer 
man than Stephen Girard, and to make 
more money in a few years than he had 
been long years in piling up. But he had 
not the head for these large operations and | 
Jailed. He was largely indebted to the 
Government for duties on goods, which he 
managed to get out of the custom-house, 
was sued and placed in prison for the debt. 
He was after some time released, I believe, 
by President Jackson, and lived in retire- 
ment. One of his sons is now U. S. senator 
from New Jersey. 

I knew Mr. Thompson very well and was 
quite intimate with a number of his friends, 
and heard all about his movements. I never 
heard of any other importation of goods via 
Amelia Island, and presume your original 
correspondent was under a mistake; per- 
haps, hunting a mare’s nest where none was 
to be found. H. 





GenerAL Hann’s Exxcrion as Brica- 
DIER IN THE ARMY OF THE REVOLUTION 
(vol. v., p. 344).—In a communication to the 
Historical Magazine, my friend “J. P. J.,” 
says: “It is a fact very little known, that 
Roberdeau and Hand were elected briga- 
dier-generals of the Pennsylvania troops by 
a military convention, held at Lancaster, in 
that State, for that purpose, on the 4th day 
of July, 1776.” 

J.P. J., in relying on his recollection of | 
the contents of papers, which he had seen 
over seventeen years ago, errs, at least, as 
far as regards H: and, in making him a brig- 
adier-general by the election of the Lancas- 
ter convention, on the 4th of July, 1776. 
Hand was colonel at the battles of Long 
Island, Trenton, and Princeton, and was 





commissioned by Congress as_ brigadier- 


general, April 1, 1777, the same day as Col. | 
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Charles Scott, of Virginia. he: to the date 
of Hand’s commission, consult Almon, vol. 
xvi., pp. 126, 127; Spark’s Washington, 
vol. iv., p. 373; Reed’s Life, vol. i., p. 296 ; 
Lossing, F. B. Rev., vol. ii., p. 34, note. 
Pennsylvania did her part nobly in the war 
of the Revolution; but to what she really 
did, history has been very unjust. No offi- 
cers in the American army surpassed those 
which she furnished, in personal worth, bra- 
very, efficiency, or fidelity to the national 
cause. It is only necessary to mention 
Wayne, Irvine, Thompson, Butler, Moylan, 
Stewart, Armstrong, Johnston, Hand, St. 
Clair, Roberdeau, Cadwallader, and other 
glorious names, to prove this. The history 
of the Keystone State remains to be writ- 
ten. It has been hitherto sadly neglected, 
or wilfully distorted. When an honest his- 
torian shall have given due credit to Penn- 
sylvania for all that her sons achieved, in 
council and in arms, during the Revolution- 
ary War, it will clearly appear that our sis- 
ter State did enter most heartily into the 
struggle for independence, and was fore- 
most in her zeal, energy, and patriotism. 
M. HENNESSY. 


November 12, 1861. 


Hotes on Books. 


The Comprehensive History of the South- 
ern Rebellion and the War for the Union. 
Embodying also important State papers, 
Congressional Proceedings, Official Re- 
ports, Remarkable Speeches, &e., &e. By 
Orville J. Victor. New York: J. D. 
Torrey, 1862. 8vo, 512 pp. 


Turis history closes its first volume with the 
end of the administration of James Bu- 
chanan. It condenses the political and so- 
cial history of that period with considerable 
ability, and skilfully details the proceedings 


| in the last Congress where the North and 


South ever met. Mr, Victor has succeeded 
as well as any one at this moment could 
well do, for the minds of all are at present too 
| much excited perhaps to enable any one to 
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judge just judgnient: and in many points 
we should ourselves deem him wanting in 
perfect fairness to the South. Bad as the 
leaders of the rebellion are, we cannot for- 
get that the mess of the Southern people had 
been goaded almost to frenzy. Mr. Victor’s 
work now enters a period when there will 
be less difference of sentiment. The great 
panorama of the war is to be unfolded, the 
checkered series of operations followed and 
described. To this we look forward with 
interest. 


The Fallen Brave ; a Biographical Memo- 
rial of the American Officers who have 


given their lives for the preservation of 


the Union. Edited by John Gilmary 


Shea. With Eight Portraits on steel, by 
J. A. O'Neil. New York: C. B. Rich- 


ardson & Co., 1861. 


Tris handsome volume, printed and illus- 
trated with care, enters a new field—what 
may be called the private history of the 
War. While other meritorious works treat 
of the struggle either in the form of a diary, 
with “pieces justificatives,” or in that of a 
connected narrative, this work professing no 
rivalry, seeks not to give a full history of 
the war in all its aspects, political and mili- 
tary, but to collect biographical sketches of 
officers killed in battle or borne off from the 
field to die in the arms of their comrades, 
It appeals thus to all, but especially to the 
circles where each gallant form, so anxiously 
looked for, will never move again. Each 
State, too, will find it a gallery of the noble 
sons she has lost; and will prize it hereaf- 
ter as a monument to their memory. 


4to, 224 pp. 





First Annual Report of the Commission- 


ers of Prospect Park, Brooklyn, Janua- | 


ry 28, 1861. Brooklyn: 1861. 80 pp. 


We are indebted to the Clerk of the City 
of Brooklyn for a copy of this valuable re- 
port on the laying out of the great Brook- 
lyn Park. The report in itself’ possesses an 
historic interest as the first account of a 
great public work; but the very ground 
embraced in the par rk is historic, and in its 
present position the. spot where the most 
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gallant part of the battle of Brooklyn heights 
was fought, will be saved from desecration. 





Historical Collections of the Essex Insti- 
tute. Vol. III., No. 4. 


Tuts number of our welcome co-laborer con- 
tains; “ Biographical Notices of the Officers 
of Probate for Essex County,” by A. C. 
Goodell; a Genealogy of the Derby Fam- 
ily; Craft’s Journal of the Siege of Boston; 
a History of the Essex Lodge of Free-ma- 
sons; Curwen’s Letters from Louisburg ; 
Abstracts of Wills; Extracts from Book of 
Deaths, &c. Some of these papers are mere 
local in their character, but the Journal of 
the Siege of Boston, and Curwen’s Letters, 
cannot but be of interest to all. 


Memoir of the Hon. Nathan Appleton, 
ILL. D. Prepared agreeably to a Reso- 
lution of the Massachusetts Historical So- 
ciety. By Robert C. Winthrop. With 
an Introduction and Appendix. Boston: 
1861. 8vo, 79 pp. 


Tuts beautiful tribute to an honored on 
honor-deserving merchant, is from a pen 
whose classic beauty of thought and rich 
felicity of expression need no trite eulogy 
here. The future cannot reproach the pres- 
ent generation of Boston with allowing her 
noble dead to be interred unhonored. The 
Historical Societies raise a more than Hora- 
tian monument. 


Chronicles of the Rebellion of 1861; form- 
ing a complete History of the Secession 
Movement from its commencement: to 
which are added the Muster Roll of the 
Union Army, and Explanatory and Illus- 
trative Notes of the Leading Features ot 
the Campaign. By Charles J. Ross. 
New York: F. McElroy, 1861. Parts 1 
and 2. 


Tuts work, modest in its plan, and temper- 
ate in tone, will, if carried out, make a 
very valuable history of the war. It is more 
of a concise chronicle than the others, more 
easily grasped, and gives the main facts less 
encumbered with det: 1ils of minor interest. 
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Miscellany. 


CENTENNIAL ANNIVERSARY OF THE TOWN 
or Brrnarpston, Mass.—The territory 
now contained in the towns of Bernards- 
ton, Leyden, and a part of Coleraine, was 
granted by the Legislature of the Province 
of Massachusetts, in the year 1735, to those, 
and the descendants of those, who were in 
the battle of Turner’s Falls, on Connecticut 
River, between the Indians and the English 
settlers, on May 18, 1676. This grant was for 
about twenty-five years called the “ Falls 
Fight Township,” or “Fall Town;” and 
was incorporated as a town, by the name of 
Bernardston, in 1762. 

The inhabitants in a town meeting on the 
5th of November accordingly resolved to cel- 
ebrate the centennial anniversary this year. 


INAUGURATION OF THE CROOKED BILLET 
Monument, Hatsorovcu, MonrcomMEery 
Co., Pa.—On Thursday, Dec. 5, was inau- 
gurated the monument in commemoration 
of those who were cruelly massacred by the 
British troops and Tories of the Revolution, 
and who fell at the battle of the Crooked 
Billet, May 1, 1778. The inaugural cere- 
monies were conducted at the base of the 
monument in the forenoon. 

The monument is beautiful, large, and 
imposing, and stands upon a high bank over- 
looking the road. It consists of a plinth 
five feet square and one foot thick, and a 
double base, all of Montgomery county mar- 
ble; upon this rests a die, enriched with a 
projecting moulding, on which is the Latin 
motto, “ Defensores Libertatis per Insidias 
Abrupti ;” on the square below is engraven 
the inscription; above this is another die, 
bearing the coat of arms of the “ Old Key- 
stone State ;” rising from this second die is 
a well-proportioned shaft or obelisk, nine 
feet high, on which is sculptured cross- 
swords and a shield in bold relief; upon the 
obelisk is a neat capital, and the whole is 
surmounted with an urn, from which issues 
a flame. It stands some twenty-four feet 
high, and is of the finest Italian marble from 
the base up. The monument will be sur- 
rounded by a wall and an iron railing. 
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ON THE WEST FRONT. 


OROOKED BILLET BATTLE, MAY 1, 1778. 
GEN. JOHN LACEY, 


commanding the American Patriots who were here engaged 
in conflict 


” 
FOR INDEPENDENCE. 


SOUTH SIDE. 
The Patriots of 1776 


ACHIEVED OUR INDEPENDENCE. 
THEIR SUCCESSORS 
ESTABLISHED IT IN 1812. 

We are now struggling for its 


PERPETUATION IN 1861. 
“ The Union must and shall be Preserved.” 


EAST SIDE. 


A Grateful Tribute 
BY THE 
HATBOROUGH MONUMENT ASSOCIATION. 
OHARTERED AND EREOTED, 


A. D. 1861. 


NORTH SIDE. 
IN MEMORY OF PATRIOTIC 
JOHN DOWNEY, 


And others who were cruelly slain on this ground, in the 
struggle for 


AMERICAN LIBERTY. 


After the urn was raised and a prayer 
said, the venerable Dr. William Darlington, 
of West Chester, a son-in-law of Gen. Lacey, 
being present and called upon, addressed 
the audience briefly, thanking the people of 
the neighborhood for the patriotism they 
had shown by the erection of a beautiful 
monument, and that it was chiefly owing to 
the energy of the gallant Colonel W. W. 
H. Davis, of the 104th Ringgold Regiment, 
Pennsylvania Volunteers, and his friends, 
that this enterprise, which they had been 
called together to-day to consummate, had 
been commenced. 

Addresses were delivered by Gen. John 
Davis, Col, David Marple, Rev. Seem. 
Toland, Hand, and others. 


History or BarnstaBix.—A history of 
this town, by Amos Otis, Esq., is now in 
course of publication in the Patriot, and is 
attracting much attention, especially from 
natives of the Cape residing abroad. 





